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THE SCHOOLS OF MODERN ELOQUENCE. 


Tue glory of Greece, with her Homer—her Praxiteles—her Ap- 
pelles, was not complete till she produced Demosthenes ; and Rome, 
with her power, her poets, and her palaces, never rivalled the im- 
mortal republics till she brought forth her Cicero. Ages of interval 

: elapsed between the appearance of these masters of eloquence. Cen- 

| turies on centuries have gone by since their era, and the majesty of 
their reputation is undimmed ; the eternity of their fame but demon- 
strated. 

Eloquence is essentially the grandest department of mind. Poe- 
try may steep her wings in immortality, but her most daring flights 
are only abstract conceptions, and her sublimest thoughts affect the ee 
intellect alone. ‘There is no power in the wand ; her empire is only i 

in the world of the imagination. Painting and Sculpture are lower ae 
ij still ; for their best excellence is but successful imitation. -Eloquence 
stands distinct in its requisites ; and every attribute of mind is blend. 
ed in its perfection, like the prismatic colors in a ray of pure and un- 
shadowed light. ‘The poet chains the ideas, the musician lays 
thought asleep, and the painter and sculptor please but the fancy or 
excite our wonder ; the impulse that they stir cannot be communi- 
cated to the mass. But the orator, who can speak an epic, and in- 
vest ideas at the moment, with the vivid truth of the painter’s study 
or the sculptor’s labor; who moulds the passions at his will, and 
holds the rein of every emotion in his hand; wields a power of a 
far different kind: he is a magician of a higher order, and com- 
mands spirits no other enchanter can call up. 

Marked, as is the difference in the civilization of the ancient and 
modern world, in no particular is the dissimilarity more striking than 
in their eloquence. Greece and Rome, with all their wondrous 
men—with the established glory of their giant fame—can be met on 
' this lofty ground alone ; and the mighty masters of modern eloquence 
may waJk forth upon the fields of immortality, the equals, if not the 
t superiors of their consecrated names. 
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In analyzing the nature of modern eloquence, we can trace all 
its peculiarities to one common source. The countless barbarians of 
the Erse mountains and Scandinavian forests, in their predatory ha- 
bits, awful superstitions, and half-formed language, were forced into 
an unconscious eloquence ; and in the use of striking figures and 
lofty metaphors, atoned for their paucity of words by enlisting all the 
imagination in their aid. No revolution was ever more perfect than 
that effected by these savage warriors. Unlike the Grecian, the 
Roman refinement ceased with its power ; and the forest warriors of 
the North, pouring their wild hordes over the delicious regions of the 
Roman empire, subverted all the tastes and habits which so long had 
ruled the world. ‘The glorious memories, the lofty associations, the 
extended sway of the Roman name, became, in a few years, a recol- 
lection of the past; and a new order of things sprung up, from 
which, savage and barbarous as it was, the present beautiful struc- 
ture of modern society arose. In the slow advance of civilization, 
the common characteristics of the eloquence of these various tribes 
became modified by national pecuiiarities ; and hence, that distinct- 
ness which enables us to classify its various modifications into differ- 
ent schools. Of these, three only have been sufficiently marked by 
the eminence of their orators, to deserve a place as schools of elo- 
quence. ‘These are classified as the French, the English, and the 
Irish ; to which, of late, there has been added another—the Ame- 
rican ; the three last possessing a common language, but so essen- 
tially ‘differing in their peculiar qualities, as to mark broadly the 
separate distinction which is assumed. It will be our object, in 
the present paper, to trace the distinguishing traits of these va- 
rious schools, and the peculiarities of their excellence. No subject 
can be more deeply interesting tothe philologist; illustrating, as it does, 
in a peculiar manner, the noblest branch both of literature and mind. 

The elegant writers of France have gloried in attributing to 
their country a pre-eminence of eloquence over the other Eu- 
ropean nations, but a careful examination of their merits will not 
justify the partiality they have so warmly evinced. In that country 
the prosperity of the art shows an inversion unwarranted by its his- 
tory in any other climate. Eloquence, in every age, has been the 
first-born of liberty. It was the oppressions of Philip that aroused 
the immortal thunders of Demosthenes. ‘The intensest energy of 
Cicero was employed to denounce the oppression of Verres. In Po- 
land, a land of ill-regulated freedom, the debates of every diet flashed 
with words that burn. In Ireland, the blaze of constitutional free- 
dom, and later, of political wrong , roused into existence a host of 
mighty names. In England, the brightest fame of Chatham and of 
Burke was gathered from their exertions against the tyrannous ad- 
ministration of the day. In our country, too, the great names of 
Jefferson and Henry, and other illustrious orators, were called into 
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existence by the stirring impulse of revolution ; and savage nations, 
in the wild license of their untutored freedom, have, in their meta- 
phors and figurative conversation, many of the noblest elements of 
eloquence. Yet, the period in French history, when all her most emi- 
nent orators flourished, and which may justly be called her Augus- 
tan age, was a time of the deepest slavery. Louis, idolized by his ser- 
vile court, as the “ Dieu donné,” stretched the allegiance of his sub- 
jects to the very verge of slavery ; and all the vaunted prosperity of 
the arts, in that brilliant period, was but the flowers which subservient 
mind twined around its chains. The consequence is, in that period 
of vaunted excellence in France, we have no grand political orations, 
no stirring appeals on the dangers of invaded freedom, no exciting 
harangues on corrupted power or prostituted influence. 'The whole 
genius of the time was confined to the pulpit and the bar. ‘The lat- 
ter, in a land of freedom, will ever offer one of the finest fields for 
eloquence ; and though the noble talents of Pelisson, and the exqui- 
site taste of D’Aguesseau, have furnished lasting memorials of their 
abilities, yet they cannot be compared with even a second-rate orator 
of modern times. Their fame rests principally upon labored, and 
certainly beautiful discourses, where all the elegancies of that culti- 
vated age are produced with the most elaborate art; but which will 
certainly never attain the deep celebrity of pieces which, wide and 
vast in their influence, affect every bosom, not with the coldness of 
panegyric, but with the stirring sympathy of actual interest. It is on 
this ground that the pulpit orators of that time, hold by far the first 
rank in the eloquence of France; and Louis, wincing under the 
stern pathos of Massillon, or the multitude trembling under the thun- 
der of Bridaine, convey an idea of power infinitely superior to the 
critical splendors of the,‘Apologies” of Pellisson, or the “ Discourses” of 
Le Maitre. Bossuet is the atlas whose name sustains the reputation 
of the age; yet, grea®as is his excellence, the extravagant writers of 
his country, in their fulsome eulogies, have much overrated his merits. 
Boussuet’s genius certainly was immense ; his taste was refined by 
a sedulous acquaintance with the graces of the classic authors, and 
his imagination, warm and enthusiastic, never went in its delinea- 
tions, beyond the most graceful elegance. This is chiefly observable 
in his Orations Funebres; those celebrated compositions, into which 
he poured the whole of his glowing and original genius ; and where, 
without ever transgressing the most studied art, he often rises to the 
sublime. Yet his panegyrics want the individuality which give all 
the interest to such writing. 'They require but the change of name 
to apply to any celebrated individual ; and, forgetting the maxim of 
Boileau, “there is nothing beautiful but truth,” they consist merely 
of vague commendations, accumulated epithets, and lavish exagge- 
rations, which superficially play upon the surface, but never dive into 
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the recesses of character ; and present nothing but a daub of brilliant 
coloring, generally ridiculous in its application, and ineffective in its 
purpose. Bourdaloue, as he preceded, so he likewise excelled Bossuet, 
in the energy of his fancy—in the rapidity of his thoughts—and, 
we may add, likewise, in the strong, but generally ungraceful beauty 
of his composition ; vet he left little behind him but the decorated 
phraseology of the schools. ‘That age (if we might use the expres- 
sion) of the chivalry of accomplishments, passed away ; and, amid 
the calculating distractions of the next, we need not wonder that no 
orator arose. But that with the mightiest event of the whole range 
of history, when revolution clapped her bloody wings upon the tomb 
of extinzuishe d legitimacy, and ten thousand slumbering energies 
started into life and light and power, beneath the kindling touch of 
awakened impulse. [t is sur passing strange that no man arose with 
eloquence equal to the occasion. ‘I'he tumultuous indecency of the 
National assembly—the appalling proscriptions of the Jacobins— 
the wilder excitement of tremendous event, gave no scope to the 
commanding orator. ‘The debates of the time furnish us with 
abundant specimens of inflated rant-—with glowing descriptions of 
the rights of man, and sublime appeals to the personified freedom, 
that, in their enthusiasm, they presumed to adore. Yet we turn in 
disgust from the visionary to the actor, and distrust every parade of 
feeling when the frightful commentary of the times wrote the lie in 
blood. ‘The splendid despotism of the imperial reign drew its gilded 
chains too close round genius to suffer its complete expansion, and 
theeloquence of France, inthat stormy period, was but a play of words. 
The existing orators of this country, though many of them men 
of amazing talent and beautiful taste, have not produced any grand 
or collected effort, which would deserve to be ranked as standard elo- 
quence. Chateaubriand, though one of the “most beautiful and af- 
a of writers, holds not the same distinguighed rank as a speak- 
- his style, however, is vivid, ornamented, and copious ; yet not 
be any means so individual in its character, as to entitle it toa place 
in any particular school. Odillon Barrot, of Irish parentage, has in 
in his style much of the splendid imagery of the people from whom 
he sprung, and is certainly a speaker of infinite power; vigorous, ra- 
pid, and masterlye His speeches abound with many noble charac- 
teristics of his mind. Yet even his own countrymen do not by any 
means assume for him the rank of a first-rate orator. But by far the 
best specimen of sustained eloquence, which has of late years been 
witnessed in F'rance, was the speech of M. Martignac, in defence of 
the accused ministers of the late dynasty. ‘The whole history of 
forensic exertion presents no equal, in amazing interest, to this great 
occasion. Not merely were the lives of his noble clients at stake, but 
a mighty nation, and even all Europe awaited, in silent interest, the 
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result. He had not merely to appease the sufferers of July in their 
cry for vengeance, but he had to stand as the advocate of the moral 
improvement of the age, and to announce that for political crimesthe 
season of capital punishments was gone by for ever. In that mas- 
terly and pathetic appeal he left no circumstance unapplied, which 
could by any implication bear favorably on his subject. He illustrat- 
ed his case with all the lights of ancient policy,and recounted all the 
precedents of modern mercy. ‘The impassioned appeal moved half 
the audience into tears, and the advocate himself furnished the no- 
blest evidence of his zeal by fainting before the court he had so pow- 
erfully impressed. ‘The result of that amazing trial is a convincing 
proof of the great abilities of the orator and lawyer. 

If we were to define the eloquence of the French school by any 
peculiar qualities, we would say its distinguishing characteristic is 
grace—its highest aim is elegance. ‘Though the writings of Mas- 
sillon, Bousset and Fenelon, and even Le Maitre and Patru, abound 
with many passages of striking grandeur and inimitable pathos, yet 
we perceive through all that the evident object is effect. 'There is, 
without exception, a rigid adherence to rhetorical prescription, which, 
however commendable in the art, should seem to proceed from the 
discourse, instead of the discourse obviously emanating from it. 
There is, again, too much diffuseness. ‘There is an incomparable 
play of words; all the figures of speech are produced with the most 
elaborate precision, and the splendid object of at once seizing the 
heart, is too often forsaken, after the example in Persius, for the em- 
bellished period, or the balanced antithesis.* Conciseness of argu- 
ment, simplicity of arrangement, or forcible and naked truth, though 
often to be met with, are not characteristic of the school, and the ge- 
nerality of their speakers have earned for themselves the severe re- 
proof of Cicero, of being “ Non oratores sed operarios lingua celeri 
et exercitata.” 

ENGLAND, notwithstanding the censure of Cardinal Maury, long 
before its language had attained much elegance or accuracy, had 
produced many noble specimens of eloquence. Our lawyers are fa- 
miliar with speeches of a comparatively early period, abounding with 
rare passages of this description. ‘The state trials of the fifteenth and 
sixteenth centuries, in the pleadings of Coke, and Strafford, and Rus- 
sell, and Raleigh, and Bacon, with many others, furnish us with a 
style of speaking peculiar in its excellence ;—stern, simple, and unor- 
namented, yet rich in classical allusion, and powerful in lucid rea- 
soning. ‘They evince a depth of intellect, which, in spite of all their 
quaintness and obscurity of expression, charm us in the masterly 
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strength of mind which they exhibit. In one respect, certainly, this 
nation is below the French; they arrived later at perfection ; yet 
perfection was not less evident when it was attained. The brilliant 
wits of an age, which arrogated to itself the title of the Augustan, 
and which the masterly productions of Pope, Swift, Bolingbroke, Har- 

ley, Addison, and their fellows, would seem almost to warrant, have 
left behind them no specimen of recorded eloquence worthy of their 
fame ; and with one or two exceptions, the speeches of the time that 
have reached us, are artificial, and even miserable to a pitiable de- 
gree.” ‘I'he whole celebrity of the national eloquence was ofa much 
later date ; to which the elder Pitt was a brilliant and ominous pre- 
cursor. It was then that Burke, ox, Sheridan, Erskine, Windham, 
and Fitzpatrick, with a host of others, lighted up that brilliant fire 
which seems destined to burn for ever. At the head, not merely of 
the distinguished names we have mentioned, but of all modern ora- 
tors, hardly less by natural impulse than the ‘most careful judgment, 

we must place Edmund Burke. The speeches of this unrivalled 
man seem made for another world ; they have got about them the 
passport of immortality; and we view them as we would gaze upon 
a mighty river, whose current, deep, vast, and waveless, rolls past us 
silently, but will roll on for ever. ‘The fact is, Burke is the only 
one of all the host of brilliant contemporaries who gemmed his time, 
who we can rank as a first-rate orator. Sheridan had more genius, 
and more—if we might use the expression of the tripod inspiration 
of the god of eloquence—and whether we view the amazing versa- 
tility of his excellence, from the brilliant corruscations of his efful- 
gent wit to the steady light of his commanding reason, was altogether 
the most extraordinary man of his age. But he wanted the strong 
cement of philosophical observation to bind the shining particles to. 
gether, and make the enchanting fabrics of his mind endure. 

Fox, too, though a giant in the field, was adebater rather than an 
orator. He had overwhelming argument, rapid vehemence, and 
pointed illustration ; but his efforts are not of that mighty grandeur 
which, in Burke, eradually rises in just proportion to the colossal 
height of the utmost elevation of mind, and enshrines the subjects it 
embodies in a circumambient halo of eternal light. In fact, no other 
character of his time can compare with Burke. Erskine, in his 
great speech for trial by jury, exceeded every thing of the kind at the 
English bar; and Windham and Fitzpatrick often produced speci- 
mens of excelling oratory. Yet Burke, as he stood confessedly at 
their head, so he is certainly unapproached ; and whether in dignity 








* Among these may be reckoned the noble speech of Sir William Meredith, on the 
abolition of. capital punishments ; an appeal, which, for solemn and earnest reasoning 
has been rarely equalled. 
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of manner, or masterly elucidation of his subject; in stirring ap- 
peals to the pervading impulses of the heart, or profound knowledge 
of human nature, has never found his equal. 

It is difficult to say which, of all his great speeches, might be best 
referred to as an example of his style. ‘That upon the Nabob of Ar- 
cot’s debts, as combining the most vast and varied extent of learning, 
and abounding with that fine morality and indignant pathos, which 
not only rendered attractive, but immortal, a subject the most unin- 
viting that could be imagined, is certainly his masterpiece. But his 
noble appeal to the commons of England, on the subject of peace 
with America, and his speech upon the reduction of expenditure, 
might be referred to as perhaps his very happiest efforts. In _parti- 
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( cular, the former has ever struck us as being one of the most perfect 
specimens of eloquence ever uttered by a mortal. We are at a loss 
; whether most to admire—the lofty grandeur with which he announ- 


ces his oracular truths, the unanswerable philosophy which fixes 
every argument, and the exquisite propriety of diction, giving in its 
unperceived, yet consummate excellence, the grace of the Sylph to 
the power of the Titan. The opening sentence of that speech is 
one of the most powerful, because simply beautiful, that we can meet 
with in the history of eloquence. When the Opposition, after years 
of resistance to the ministry, were at last allowed to bring forward 
the plan which was to still the troubles of the colonies, and all par- 
liament crowded to hear the great sanative measure they had to 
propose, Burke, as their organ, unfolded all their views, in one sen- 
tence of grand simplicity. 

“'The proposition is peace, Not peace through the medium of 
war—not peace to be hunted through the labyrinth of intricate and 
endless negociation—not peace to arise from the juridical determina- 
tion of a perplexing question, or the precise marking of the shadowy 
boundaries of a complex government—but peace, simple peace— 
peace sought in its ordinary haunts, and laid down in principles 
4 purely pacific. 

} “The idea is nothing more ; refined policy has ever been the pa- 
F rent of confusion.” ‘The rest of the speech is but a corollary on this 
text ; and if he failed in convincing the doomed fatality of the Eng- 
lish ministers, he has left a burning record of his’principles behind 
which will bear witness against them to the end of time. Burke’s 
other efforts are not less great; yet, when he allowed himself to 
be carried away by his fancy, or his passions, his whole powers, 
swelling beyond the limits of dignity and decorum, became unnatu- 
ral and tremendous. 'The speech against Hastings is a strong proof 
| of this. ‘That extraordinary oration, which, to use the words of Er- 

skine, “‘ shook Westminster Hall with the anathemas of superhuman 

eloquence,” is steeped in excitement throughout. ‘The indignation 
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is scathing—the pathos is overpowering—the coloring is romance— 
and yet there is over the whole, that nameless charm of passionate 
sincerity which invests it w itha vivid reality and a startling truth. It 
has often struck us with astonishment, that in this republic, of which 
one proud characteristic is its gratitude to benefactors, Burke should 
not have been more highly honored than he is. ‘The nature of his 
exertions in our behalf, cannot be appreciated too highly. He es- 
poused our cause when we stood before the world as rebels ; he vin- 
dicated our resistance ; he asserted our rights ; and that with an en- 
ergy of zeal, and a splendor of ability, which invested our cause at 
once with the dignity of freedom, and gave us the attitude of heroes, 
when the calculating, the fearful, and the cold, believed we were 
only incendiaries; and even had we failed, would have enshrined 
our efforts in the imperishable glory of his immortal praise. It must, 
indeed, be ever a proud gratification for Americans to know that our 
earliest efforts for freedom were sanctioned and applauded by the in- 
estimable approbation of his master mind. 

We are wandering from our subject. That time of lofty intellect 
will prove, we are afraid, to England, what the age of Bossuet was 
to France—its point of ultimate pe rfection. At least, if she ever pro- 
duce another galaxy of men, such as adorned her annals then, it 
will be altogether contrary to the analogy of the world, and she will 
deserve the name of the island W onder, as well in her genius as her 
power. Since that time, at all events, her character for eloquence 
has been lowered, and her parliament has become an assembly 
where there is perhaps more business executed, but with infinitely 
more verbiage, and infinitely less genius. Canning is the only 
name of late years, who has vindicated the honor of the time 
which first ushered him into notice; but his matter was too play- 
ful, perhaps too superficial; too rank among the founders of a 
school ; and Peel, Grey, Landsdowne and Brougham, c can be called 
little else than fluent speakers, or powerful debaters. If, then, we 
were to characterize the English school of eloquence, we would 
say, its attributes are strength, force, and perhaps acuteness. It is 
inferior to the French in elegance, and to the Classic in majesty ; but 
it as certainly excels bothin power. Burke and Sheridan, and even 
Canning, can hardly be cited as orators of its style. Natives of an- 
other country, in their speeches we find the stern simplicity of the 
English eloquence, alloyed (if we might use the expression) with an 
imaginative imagery, and a splendor of adornment, the growth of a 
foreign soil, which comports but ill with the bold reasoning and meta- 
physical strenath which its best specimens exemplify—F ox, Pitt, 
Windham, and Erskine, are the great masters who are examples of 
its perfection. ‘I'he speeches of these men are deficient in that ab- 
sorbing interest which enchains the others in the admiration of pos- 
terity ; but the whole range of modern literature willnot produce their 
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equal for the elevated sentiment, the concentrated power, the search- 
ing truth with which a subject is handled in all its bearings by their 
arguments. The superficial or the careless might prefer the showy 
beauty of the orators of France; but we must place the school of 
English eloquence decidedly higher. If it has not the glare, the 
flowers, the perfume,—it has a cultivated richness and an expansive 
grandeur, for which, in its complacent rival, we look in vain. 

IRELAND, though a part of the British empire, for seven hundred 
years, has, in its aboriginal language, and the peculiar susceptibility 
of its inhabitants, the source of a distinct and very different elo- 
quence. It was long known, yet but toa very limited portion of the 
learned, that the aboriginal language of that country, which can hard- 
ly be called barbarous, and the most cultivated and copious of all 
the ancient diaiects of that primeval people, who were the fathers of 
modern Europe, was peculiarly adapted to pourtray passionate emo- 
tions, whether of grief or wrath ; and we find many of the early tra- 
vellers speak in terms of admiration of the enthusiastic eloquence 
with which the rude inhabitants of the wildest districts expressed 
themselves when their feelings were touched; but it was not until 
the celebrated “ Declaration of rights,” that men arose worthy, by 
their genius and their power, to establish in their country a distinct 
and indigenous eloquence. ‘The birth of a national oratory, both in 
England and Ireland, was nearly simultaneous. ‘Tbe vigorous con- 
flict of principle against the profligate attempt of power to legalizea 
flagitious despotism, then openly practised in the politics of England, 
called into light the deathless genius of Chatham, Burke, Dunning, 
and their fellows. While in freland, the keener stimulant of national 
wrong and conscious might, armed for the struggle a band of famed 
and illustrious names; “who,” to use a fine expression of Croly’s, 
“each rushed, like Homer’s chieftains, into the field, with the radi- 
ance of a guiding deity upon his brow.” Flood, Grattan, Curran, 
Ponsonby, Yelverton, and Brown, are contemporaneous names, than 
which no nation or age can boast higher ; and in the scattered re- 
mains of these great men we will find more of the elements of “ elo- 
quence divine,” than in those of any modern orators whatever. In 
Grattan particularly, these are eminently conspicuous. With a 
strong but controlled imagination, and a mind clear, impassioned, and 
acute, he poured an energy into his speeches excelling all modern 
example. Grattan had no model for his eloquence ; but the excel- 
lence which was stamped upon it by his master genius has made it 
a model toall. The peculiarity of his style is power—naked and 
overwhelming power ; he disdains to trim his ideas with the niceties 
of rhetorical caloulation. Conscious of his own ability, he grapples 
with his subject ; seizes all its prominent features, unmasks every 
opposing obstacle in his progress to conviction, with unceremonious, 
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resistless strength, and winds up his argument with a series of rapid 
and unanswerable deductions. The frequency of antithesis gives a 
magical effect to the observations of Grattan, for other examples of 
an equally powerful use of this figure, we must refer through the 
long vista of ages, to the solitary Demosthenes. Of all modern 
orators, we must award the palm to this unrivalled man. His ima- 
gination was not strong enough to give what we may call the poetry 
of eloquence, to his ideas ; but he had the farmore effective quality of 
investing truth with such pungent force, that itneeded no other bright- 
ness than its own. The words of such a man, when he would 
throw upon his subjectthe flowers of accomplis shments s0 varied, and 
of a mind so strong as he possessed, would, as might be well sup- 
posed, often expand into passages of surpassing beauty ; ; accordingly, 
we find in Grattan, sentences of unapproachable excellence, where 
the indignant feelings of a fiery spirit were touched into immortality 
by the radiance of his intellect. It was only in times of absorbing 
interest, that the full scope of his amazing mind became developed, 
and all his powers swelled to a commensurate magnitude with the 
occasion. Thus, his speech against the Union, when his friends had 
to support him, weak and wasted into the midnight assembly, is de- 
scribed by every contemporary as producing an electric effect ; and is 
still glowing with “ words that burn;” and his speeches in the im- 
perial parliament, on the Catholic claims, and against the Insurrection 
act, are efforts in modern eloquence to which we have no equal, 
either for the brilliant justice with which the subject is handled, or 
the severe grandeur of the moral elevation of its sentiments. But it 
is to Curran that we are to look for a true sample of tlie Irish school. 
‘That extraordinary man had all the Python inspiration of the god ; 
and his language is more fraught with the freshness of the divinity, 
than all modern orators whatever. ‘The predominance of imagina- 
tion has been objected to in his speeches, and the frequency and 
brilliancy of its light seems to give force to the remark, but when we 
consider that eloquence is essentially an emanation of the fancy, and 
that all its power over the mind is derived from the deeper fascination 
which this quality gives to truth, we will be inclined to consider this 
rather an advantage than an error ; and though the sternness of phi- 
losophical criticism tay give the preference to abstract conviction, 
yet we must say, it is at worst a brilliant fault; the fault of genius 
alone, whose defects disappear, and are forgotten in its splendor. 
But even apart from this, Curran has so much of beauty in his pa- 
thos; such energy in his grandeur; such power in his wrath, that 
he must ever be ranked as one of the first of orators, and the re- 
mains of his mutilated speeches furnish us with the very best speci- 
mens of imaginative eloquence extant. Burgh, Bushe, and Plunk- 
ett, have a more chastened imagination, and have left behind them 
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specimens marked with nationality, and of such exceeding excellence 
that any country would have been honored by their production. Ire- 
land, moreover, has this bright peculiarity over other nations, where 
eloquence has flourished. After the great priests who had kindled the 
fire upon the altar passed away, the flame did not become either ex- 
tinct or dim, but has been kept alive in all its native brilliance, by 
successors worthy of their fallen mantle. Long after the exciting 
times which had called into existence the deathless efforts of Curran, 
her forums, and her courts, still rang with the lofiy periods of Phillips 
and of North. The commanding genius of O'Connell has placed him 
at the head of popular orators; his mind seems to be exhaustless, 
and his illustrations infinite ; at once rapid, vehement, sarcastic, and 
passionate ; his style has the rare quality of being equally powerful 
with the most polished assembly in Europe, and the most undisci- 
plined yet most sensitive mob in the world. Shiel, too, is allowed 
by general consent, to be the most finished orator of his time. ‘This 
gentleman, at once a scholar and a critic, aware of the full ad- 
vantage which the warm imagination of his country might give to 
eloquence, yet sensible of the deep injury which its over-use has been 
to some of its finest specimens, seems to have labored in his speeches, 
by its tasteful and regulated adaptation, to give his style the full force 
of its beautiful poetry, without a tinge of its extravagance; consequent- 
ly, no orations of later times, have the same modelled and elaborate 
perfection ; and yet Shiel, with all the precision of the Scholiast, has 
the fire of the Genius, and with Burke’s, none of his speeches but can 
be recommended to the student as combining most of all the various 
requisites which constitute the very perfection of eloquence. 

If abundance of the principles which constitute excellence in this 
noble faculty, should regulate our judgment, we must place the Irish 
at the head of the European schools of eloquence. In her numerous 
orators, though something distorted by extravagance and inflated with 
a. characteristic verbiage, we certainly find more of the splendor of 
thought—more of the gorgeous finery of captivating diction, and more 
of the deep sublimity of inspired mind, than in the greatest of either 
the French or English speakers ; and in conceding ‘the palm of elo- 
quence to this rude and singular people, we are only giving a willing 
assent to the recorded opinion of the celebrated F ‘renchman, “ Les 
Trlandois ne le cédent plus aux Anglois, ni en industrie, ni en 
lumiéres.” 

A slightconsideration of these brief remarks will give usto seethat a 
school of eloquence, which would aim at a greater perfection than any 
we have enumerated, must judiciously combine the peculiarities of 
each, with as much of indigenous nationality as will give a tone and 
character to its productions ; and this high destiny, without any bias 
from national predilection, seems evidently to await the AMERICAN. 
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The master spirits of the revolution were men of great abilities, 
whose political creed was founded upon the justest views of national 
right; and the speeches and addresses with which they ushered in 
that mighty event are imbued, not merely with a profound philoso- 
phy and a glowing eloquence, but are elevated with the grandeur of 
those startling doctrines, which then announced to the astonished 
world, with the solemnity of determined truth, that the classic vi- 
sions of unalienable liberty and inborn right were realized, and were 
glorious theories no more. In those times, the thrilling oratory 
of Randolph, of Henry, and of Hamilton, stands foremost in the 
range of mind. John Adams, clear, impetuous, and convincing, is 
a model at once of the true severity of eloquence, and of terse yet 
masterly argumentation. In the speech of Wirt against A. Burr, 
where he refers to Blannerhasset, there is an example of how beauti- 
fully, eulogium, combined with description, and conveying a relative 
censure on another, may be made use of, perhaps the most felicitous 
in all modern eloquence, and what names can rank higher as ora- 
tors, were we to form our judgment from the recorded specimens of 
their abilities, than Webster, Clay, Calhoun, M’Duffie, or Story. 
The study of the noble efforts of mind, to which they have at times 
given birth, cannot be too muc h impressed upon our public ; and will 
form one of the surest w ays of confirming that character as a great 
school of eloquence which, excellencies so many and so various with 
which our great speakers abound, go so far to establish. We refer 
to the following passage from Grimke’s beautiful and learned address 
on Peace, as a fine corroboration of the remark. 

“Who ever heard of studying an American speech as part of edu- 
cation ; and yet I cannot doubt that an intimate acquaintance with 
the best American speeches, from the revolution down to the present 
time, is incomparably more valuable to the American, whether as a 
public or private man, than a thorough acquaintance with Cicero and 
Demosthenes. And TI build this opinion, not only on their peculiar 
value to us as Americans, but on their intrinsic merits. ‘T’o instance 
a few, among very many, I scruple not to say, that, as arguments, 
the speeches of Chief Justice Marshall, on the case of Jonathan Rob- 
bins, in the House of Representatives of the United States, and of 
Roger Griswold, in the same House, on the Judiciary, are not sur- 
passed by any thing i in the Greek or Roman ; and, as orations, they 
have produced nothing, in my estimation, superior to Ames’s speech 
on the British treaty, to the Plymouth address of Mr. Webster, and 
the centennial address of Mr. Quincy.” 

There is nothing exaggerated, in these striking remarks. The 
course of America is onward. Having, in the short period of her 

separate existence, produced such orators as these, gives glorious 
promise for the future; and if even now she ranks as one of the 
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greatest modern schools of eloquence ; what may we notexpect when 
a more general diffusion of knowledge and of taste will enable our 
public orators to combine, in a splendor of perfect eloquence, the 
graceful elegance of the French, with the bright philosophy of the 
English, and the imaginative enthusiasm of the Irish ?* 


LINES 
Adapted to the Air of ‘“‘Montalambent,”—heard during a calm at sea. 


BY J. 8. BUCKINGHAM, BSQ. M.P. 


We feel great pleasure in being enabled to make the pages of our 
Journal, the medium of communicating the following beautiful lines 
to the public. ‘Their gifted author will ever hold a first rank among 
the distinguished men of this age. Whether as a traveller, a mer- 
chant, a politician, a patriot, a journalist, or an author, few men 
have labored more zealously and successfully in the great cause of 
enlightening the public. His efforts, as the apostle of free trade 
throughout the British empire, to abolish the East India monopoly, 
have had a powerful effect, and must materially influence that 
mighty question, on its approaching consideration. While the pre- 
sent proud position in wHich the confidence of his countrymen has 
placed him, as representative of Sheffield, warrants the belief that 
there is a still brighter career of eminence before him. 

They were written in an album, belonging to James Emerson 
Tenant, Esq., M.P. for Belfast, the accomplished author of “Letters 


from the Egean,” from which they were copied, with his permission, 
by a friend.— Ed. 


“WHEN THE OCEAN STORMS ARE DONE.” 
When the ocean storms are done, 

And all around is peaceful calm 
As evening's blush, at setting sun, 

Sheds o’er the scene a holier balm. 





* In future numbers we hope to present our readers, from the same pen, with char- 


acteristic sketches of the style and peculiarities of the most celebrated orators of these 
different nations. 
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The soul instinctive turns to heaven, 
Filled with a pure devotion’s glow ; 
And humbly hopes its sins forgiven, 


Above the world of doubt and wo. 


When the milder twilight dies, 


And every billow sinks to rest, \¢ 
Or stars begin to light the skies, 


And day sinks deeper in the west— 


‘ O45 


Then the heart will homeward turn, 
T’o distant, dear, 2ad long-loved friends ; 
And light, with fires that holy urn, 


Whose incense pure to heaven ascends. 





Then, at midnight’s hallowed noon, 
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The rich cerulean vault above 


Yields to the bright meridian moon 
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Her tranquil reign o’er night and love, 


Bosoms then, Love’s deep debt owing, 


Pe rere cues ee 


Pour their silent plaint along ; 


a 


Till, through every pulse are glowing, 


Passion, music, sigh, and song. 


Then, my pensive breast inspiring, 
As o’er trackless deeps we steer ; 


When the shore at eve retiring, 


enibgem 


* Montalambent’s” strains I hear; 


Thus can Music’s magic power, 


Lift the soul to realms above ; 


ee nae nee 


And mingle in one silent hour, 


ra ntl 


Devotion, Friendship, Home, and Love. 
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THE LIFE OF SAMUEL JOHNSON, LL.D. 


INCLUDING A TOUR TO THE Hesripes; By James Boswett. A new Edition, with 
numerous Additions and Notes; By Joun Witson Croker, LL.D., F.R.S. New- 
York: George Dearborn. 2 vols. royal, 8vo. 


This magnificent work is a decided credit to the literary enter- 
prise of the country. It augurs well for the habits and taste of the 
community, that publishers are enabled to reprint, in a form at once 
so costly and so permanent, one of the great standard classics of the 
language. We think similar condensed editions of the other Eng- 
lish authors of eminence, would be an undertaking equally valuable 
and useful, in which we hope the spirited gentleman who published 
the present and Lord Byron’s works, will find worthy his attention to 
engage. ‘The execution of these volumes is unexceptionable ; the 
paper is clear and hard ; the printing excellent; the labor bestowed 
to render the index accurate, is very praiseworthy ; and the entire 
finish of the work creditable in the extreme. Where there is so 
much to praise, we feel sorry that it cannot be unqualified. It would 
have been, for instance, a great improvement, if the acknowledged 
inaccuracies of the London edition had not been reprinted verbatim : 
thus, Vol. I. p. 175, it is stated that Derrick, the poet, died in 1760; 
it should be, 1769. Vol. I., p. 327, we are informed that Sir William 
Forbes, author of the Life of Beattie, died in 1816; it should be, 
1806: and in p. 285, Croker says, Lord Mansfield survived John- 
son full ten years; which would have been more correct had it been 
put nearten years, as he happened tosurvive him just eight years and 
a quarter. Afterthese specimens, it isneedless to recapitulateany more, 
as we take it for granted, theother errors are all faithfully transplanted 
from the original, with the scrupulous fidelity of the simple painter, 
who, in copying from one of the great masters, transferred to his can- 
vas, not only the cracks which agehad made in the painting, but the 
flies who had happened to light on it at the time he was working. 
But the insertion of the following note is certainly much more tan- 
talizing than any sin of omission we have mentioned. It refers to 
a fac-simile plate of the celebrated Round Robin, which Burke, Gib- 
bon, Sheridan, and the other wits at Sir Joshua Reynolds’, addressed 
to Johnson, on the subject of changing his epitaph on Goldsmith, 
from Latin into English. 

“(The engraving published by Mr. Boswell was not an exact fac- 
simile of the whole of this curious paper, which is of the size called 


foolscap, and too large to be folded into an ordinary volume,) but of 


the signatures only ; and, in latereditions, even these have, by suc- 
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cessive copying, lost some of their original accuracy. By the favor 
of the Earl of Balcarras, (to whom the paper has descended from 
his aunt, Lady Anne, widow of the son of Bishop Barnard,) the edi- 
tor has been enabled to present his readers with a fresh and more ac- 
curate fac-simile of the signatures..” 

Surely there should have been some little sacrifice made to present 
the American public with an illustration so interesting. 

Having made these remarks upon the mechanical part, we pro- 
ceed to make a few general observations upon this great work itself; 
and here we mustremark on theadvantage which our position, asAme- 
rican critics gives us, as umpires in all questions in literature, of mere 
abstract taste. ‘I'he mists of prejudice, or prepossession, which might 
possibly warp the judgment, or agitate the mind, of a native re- 
viewer, are dissipated in the swell of the Atlantic; and political bias 
loses all its power to pervert, ere it crosses three thousand miles of 
oceanto an independant country. ‘The historyof the very work under 
consideration is a proof, at once melancholy and remarkable, of the 
two great factions which divide the British nation, both in politics and 
literature. "The article on Croker’s edition of Boswell, which appear- 
ed in the 107th number of the Edinburgh Review, is one of the most 

masterly which ever emanated from the cultivated genius of Ma- 
cauley; and in its keen satire, deep research, just estimation of char- f 
acter, and felicity of phrase, is distinguished by all the powerful | 
traits of his accomplished mind. But it was not to be expected that 
the book of Croker—the indefatigable leader of opposition—who, 
night after night, during all the stormy debates on the reform bill, 
revived the for gotten elories of Sheridan in the House of Commons, 
and exposed and detected the ministerial blunderings in a thousand 
displays of eloquence, equally brilliant and harrassing; it was not to 
be expected that the book of such a man would meet with common 
justice, or even respect, from the same reviewer, who, as ministerial 
advocate, had been so often foiled by the sallies of its author. Ac- 
cordingly, we find the long array of his political sins is visited with 

signal severity on his book. Errors have been hunted out with the 
laborious patience of a commentator, that they may be paraded in 
triumphant exposure ; his taste has been impugned with relentless 
rigor, and his very capacity for the duties of an editor utterly denied, 
with a pointed harshness, we believe without example, in that cele- 
brated periodical. Again, in the Quarterly, the great organ of his 
party, the obligation of the Tories to the ex-secretary, were expressed 
by an unqualified panegyric on his talents, his conduct, and his book. 
The first were unrivalled, the second proudly meritorious, and the 
third the most wondrous effort of modern erudition. But here, the feel- 
ings which would induce decisions on the same subject, at once so anti- 
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thetical and so marked, are powerless to harm, and a community of 
language and literature, while they give us the same title to exercise 
our judgment, ought, without vanity, to assume a greater correctness 
for, if not deference to, our opinion. ‘Thus, Channing’s dissertations 
on Milton and Napoleon, are universally allowed in Great Britain, to 
be among the most masterly specimens of modern criticism ; and the 
lucid propriety of his remarks have there received all the deference 
of general and undissembled respect ; and the general tone of our 
two leading reviews, exercises an acknowledged influence upon the 
literature of the mother country. 

Apart, then, from the extrinsic and undeserving considerations of 
political feeling, or party animosity, Croker’s edition of Boswell’s Life 
of Johnson is a work, not only of great merit and ability, but of such 
singular excellence, as to make it one of the greatest books of mo- 
dern times. ‘The task was become absolutely necessary, and the 
time he chose for its execution the most appropriate that could have 
been selected. ‘I'he few survivors of that brilliant society in which 
Johnson flourished, were passing rapidly away, and in a short time 


not one would have survived, whose recollections would have carried 
him back to the time, 


“ When Reynolds painted and when Goldsmith sung,” 


And numberless allusious and events of private history in the work, 
would have been lost forever. Mr. Croker’s intimate acquaintance 
with the living remnants of that day of England’s greatness; his 
accurate and extensive knowledge of general literature; his unwea- 
ried assiduity in research, and not least, his enthusiasm in the cause, 
made him, notwithstanding his own predilection, in favor of Sir 
James MacIntosh; by far the fittest gentleman in England to un- 
dertake it. He has certainly taken greater liberties with his original, 
than we ever recollect assumed ; but that he was amply justified, the 
following extract from his preface will sufficiently prove. 


“Tt appears from the Lire, that Mr. Boswell visited England a dozen times during 
his acquaintance with Dr. J ohnson, and that the number of days on which they met 
were about 180, to which is to be added the time of the Tour, during which they met 
daily from the "18th August, to the 22d November, 1773; in the whole about 276 
days. The number of pages in the late editions of the two works is 2528, of which 
1320 are occupied by the ‘history of these 276 days; so that little less than an hun- 
dredth part of Dr. Johnson’s life occupies above one half of Mr. Boswell’s works. 
Every one must regret that his personal intercourse with his great friend, was not 
more frequent or more continued ; but the editor could do but little towards rectifying 
this disproportion, except by the insertion of the correspondence with Mrs. Thrale.” 


The value of his labors will be best estimated from the following 
list of the various works he has incorporated with this edition : 


1. The whole of Mr. Malone’s edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, 4 vols. 8vo. 
35 
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2. The whole of the first and most copious edition of Boswell’s Tour tothe Hebrides, 
i vol. 8vo. 


3. ‘The whole (though differently arranged) of Mrs. Piozzi’s Anecdotes of Dr. John- 
son, 1 vol. sm. 8vo. 


4, The whole of Dr. Johnson’s Tour in Wales, with notes, by R. Duppa, Esq,, 1 
vol. 12mo. 


5. The whole of an Account of the Early Life of Dr. Johnson, with his Correspond- 
ence with Miss Boothby, 1 vol. 16mo. 


; 6. 7 great portion of the Letters toand from Dr. Johnson, published by H. L. Piozzi, 
vols. 8vo. 

7. Large extracts from the Life of Dr. Johnson, by Sir J. Hawkins, 1 vol. 8vo. 

8. All that had not been already anticipated by Mr. Boswell or Mrs. Piozzi, of the 
“Apopthegms, Sentiments, and Opinions of Dr. Johnson,” published by Sir J. Hawkins, 
in his edition of Johnson’s works. 

9. Extracts from Sketches of Dr. Johnson, by Thomas Tyers, Esq., a pamphlet, in 
8vo. 

10. Extracts from Murphy’s Essay on the Life of Dr. Johnson, from Mr. Nichols’ 
and Mr. Stevens’ contributions to the Gentleman’s and London Magazines, and from 
the Lives and Memoirs of Cumberland, Cradock, Miss Hawkins, Lord Charlemont, 
the Wartons, and other friends and acquaintances of Dr. Johnson. 

11. The whole of a Poetical Review of the Character of Dr. Johnson, by John Cour- 
tenay, Esq., in 4to. 


The whole of his tour in Wales, as published by Mr. Duppa, and 
for which Boswell inquired in vain; likewise, two thousand five 
hundred notes of his own, explanatory of various circumstances 
and obscurities in the text, and three hundred original letters, never 
published in any other edition. 

Here, then, we have at last, all that could be collected by success- 
ive biographers, of the long-famed “ giant of literature.” No man 
who ever occupied so much of the public attention, has had a more 
singular fortune in his fame. ‘To no man of eminence did celebrity 
ever come so tardily, or in such profusion when it came at length; 
and no man ever better sustained the amazing, almost idolatrous, 
reputation which he acquired. More than two-thirds of his life were 
spent unnoticed and nearly unknown, in the harassing toils of unre- 
warded labor; and when he at length awoke to all the splendor of his 
renown, it came on him without gradation and without measure ; 
and, in its wide enthusiasm, seemed to partake of anticipated immor- 
tality. It found Johnson an unaltered man. 'The long privations 
of a life, in which he had tasted the very depths of misery, had 

steeled his heart to all the courtesies of life, and gave him the rude- 
ness of a savage irr the midst of the most polished society in Europe. 
Yet, perhaps, to this very cause, he owed half the prodigious defer- 
ence he received. His abilities, however great ; his learning, how- 
ever profound ; his writings, however excellent ; would never have 
given such universal indulgence, had not his habits, in the strong 
contrast which they afforded to the elegant manners of his friends, 
given to the opinions which he always, when uncontradicted, express- 
ed so well, a sort of oracular weight, which more brilliant and cer- 
tainly sounder conversations, such as Burke, or Sheridan, or Fox 
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delivered, in the common interchange of thought could not have ob- 
tained. It was fortunate for this social supremacy, that Johnson met 
such a biographer as Boswell. How contemptible would the great 
moralist have felt, could he have believed he would ever have owed 
so much of his posthumous celebrity to his historian—the cringing, 
the impertinent, the obtrusive—a man, the very secret of whose suc- 
cess, as a writer, lies in the happy obtuseness which closed his own 
eyes to weaknesses palpable to all others. ‘The spy of every com- 
pany, the betrayer of every confidence, whom no retort could insult, 
no contempt deter, who is indebted for his very reputation to his 
meanness ; for his very remembrance to his worthlessness ; a fellow 
who, it has been remarked, with forcible truth, by a very accomplish- 
ed critic, “ would as infallibly have made his hero as contemptible as 
he made himself, had not his hero possessed some moral and intel- 
lectual qualities of a very high order. The best proof that Johnson 
was really a very extraordinary man, is, that his character, instead of 
being degraded, has, on the whole, been decidedly raised by a work in 
which all his vicesand weaknesses are exposed more unsparingly than 
they ever were exposed by Churchill or by Kenrick.” It has now 
been accurately ascertained that Johnson’s powers were by his con- 
temporaries immensely over-rated. In his own time, his criticisms 
and his opinions were bowed down to, with an almost superstitious 
deference. "The mask has fallen, and they are now despised as ut- 
terly worthless. It is now acknowledged and perceived that his 
mind was walled in by unconquerable prejudices, and he set them up 
for the guide of his opinion. Ifthese detestable feelings came in his 
way, he scrupled not to lay his strong and clear understanding aside, 
and even, contrary to the maxim of his own prologue,” at their bidding, 
to beat down the dead. ‘The partialities of his time were shocked, 
by his avowed contempt for Swift, for Sterne, for Fielding. The 
public heard with astonishment, but with respect, his praise of Black- 
more ; his condemnation of Gray, and his qualified commendations 
of Thomson. They were startled by his criticisms on Shakspeare, 
and his observations on Milton ; but the name of Johnson was om- 
nipotent, and they were silent. With his generation, the mysteries 
of his name have passed ; and those very works which his factitious 
caprices had exalted or depressed, have long resumed the place which 
they held before ; and which they are destined to hold while human 
nature is the same. The fate of his talent as an author, too, has not 
been less strange than his discrimination asa critic. heelaboratephi- 
losophy of his Rasselas, has taken its place undisturbed on the dusti- 
est shelves of libraries: while the charming simplicity of the Vicar 
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of Wakefield, which he despised, still delights its unnumbered read- 
ers. ‘The ostentatious morality of his essays, is known indeed to the 
learned ; but the history of the disabled soldier, and the Chinese let- 
ters are known to all. The Vanity of Human Wishes ranks little 
higher than the portentous stanzas of Sir Richard Blackmore, while 
the 'T'raveller, the Deserted Village, the Elegy in a churchyard, the 
Seasons, and Ossian, are as popular asever. ‘The very style of his 
prose, which he flattered himself would be immor tal, has never been 
re-attempted, and never can be used. It has been pointedly remark- 
ed, by the same accurate critic, whose words we have quoted before, 
“when he talked, he clothed his wit and his sense in forcible and na- 
tural expressions. As soon as he took his pen in his hand to write 
for the public, his style became systematically vicious. All his books 
are written in a learned language,—in a language which nobody 
hears from his mother or his nurse,—in a language in which nobody 
ever quarrels, or drives bargains, or makes love,—in a language 
in which nobody ever thinks. It is clear that Johnson himself 
did not think in the dialect in which he wrote. ‘The expressions 
which came first to his tongue were simple, energetic, and picturesque. 
When he wrote for publication, he did his sentences out of English 
into Johnsonese.” 'The natural consequence of this was, it could not 
last. Its elaborate pomposity, its sounding terminations, its innu- 
merable expletives, had their day, while the spell of his name lasted, 
but were never imitated, and are forgot. It is singular to observe 
how ridiculous this affectation of verbiage made him appear in his 
fiction. His chamber-maids and waiting-women out of place, talk as 
finely as his emperors and his sages; and, as Goldsmith wittily ob- 
served, “if he wrote a fable about little fishes, he would make them 
talk like whales.” Johnson himself seems to have been conscious 
how much of the importance with which he was treated depended 
upon his manner, and how little his principles were guided by the 
unerring certainty of philosophic rule; for when in the presence of 
the few men who were his acknowledged equals in learning, but 
whose logical accuracy of mind made them his immeasurable supe- 
riorsin points of opinion, he felt cautious and abashed, and treated them 
with a deference and respect strongly contrasting with his towering 
contempt for others. ‘Thus Burke he always regarded as almost a su- 
perior being ;* yet, from his known character, we can place his reve- 
rence in this case only to his fear; or to that feeling so powerfully 
described in his own Rambler, which makes gratitude a species of re- 
venge.t How strange has been the literary character of this man. 
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+t Rambler, No. 87. 
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It is all contrasts and antitheses. His gigantic and laborious mind in 
his dictionary, accomplished by its single effort, what in other na- 
tions, had been the task only of the aggregated toil of academies— 
that of fixing a fluctuating language. Yet that very language he 
debased with a preposterous admixture of idioms and Latinisms.* 
While he praised the pure model of the old English authors,t he 
attempted and accomplished a new style of composition, founded and 
formed on principles incompatible and irreconcileably different. With 
a mind soaring among the sublimest principlesof morality, his predi- 
lections were grovelling among the basest superstitions ;{ and while 
in his writing he affected an elevated philanthropy, he was so bigot- 
ted in his feelings that he would not even allow an existence to the 
dissenters,|| nor a title to their ministers.§ ‘The character of his fame 
is not less extraordinary ; and this we cannot describe more forcibly, 
nor close our article better, than in the striking words of the critic, 
some of whose accurate remarks we have already inserted: “ What 
a singular destiny has been that of this remarkable man! ‘To be 
regarded in his own age as a classic—and in ours as a companion— 
to receive from his contemporaries that full homage which men of 
genius have in general received only from posterity—to be more in- 
timately known to posterity than other men are known to their con- 
temporaries! "That kind of fame which is commonly the most 
transient, is, in his case, the most durable. 'The reputation of those 
writings, which he probably expected to be immortal, is every day 
fading ; while those peculiarities of manner, and that careless table- 
talk, the memory of which, he probably thought, would die with 
him, are likely to be remembered as long as the English language is 
spoken in any quarter of the globe.” 





* See his Dictionary, passim, and Courteney’s review of his character. 
t Vol. LL. p. 253. 


{ See the notions about second sight in Boswell’s tour; his prayers for his wife’s 
soul, and refusal to eat buttered bunns in lent, &c. &c. Prayers and Meditations. 

|| See his observations to Lord Auhinleck—Boswell’s Tour, Vol. I. p. 498, 

§ See Vol. II. p. 61. 

See the Edinburgh Review, Vol. LIV. Article I. to which we refer the reader 
(making ample deductions for the disgraceful political prejudices, as far as Croker is. 


concerned,) for the ablest dissertation by far, which we have ever seenon the charac- 
ter of Johnson and his biographer. 





Fairy Invitations. 
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FAIRY INVITATIONS. 


Come to our land of living light, 

Where the breeze is bland, and the sky is bright ; 
Where the vine-wreath laughs to meet the day, 
And waters from living fountains play ; 

And the flowers are of lovelier hue, bright child, 
Than e’er on thy native mountains smiled. 


Come, for with us, are the shades of even, 

And stars look out from their watching heaven ; 
The white-winged spirits of flowers are there, 
And wanton abroad in the joyous air. 

To the blissful haunts of our fairy home, 

To our moonlight sports, and our gambols—come. 


“T cannot come to that home with thee, 

For I love to launch on the ruffled sea 

My mimic bark, and the storm to brave, 
When she proudly rides o’er the crested wave. 
I ask not a breeze so soft and bland 

As ye tell me breathes in that radiant land.” 


Yet come—for the glory which gilds the day, 
Is dim to the splendors that wait thy sway— 
All the treasures of earth and sea, 
Fair-haired boy, shall be poured for thee. 
And gems shall circle thy locks of gold, 
Brighter than central mines unfold. 


“Oh, no! for I there could no more rejoice, 
Nor bound at my gentle mother’s voice ; 

I should miss her smile and her fireside tale, 

Mid the gathering wind, and the tempest’s wail ; 
And my home, and the sunset hour of play ; 
And my brothers to call me at break of day. 


“‘ And the green path that Jed to the house of prayer ; 
And the blessings shed o’er me while kneeling there. 
What were your fountains and wreaths so bright, 
And your gems that rival the stars of night. 

Oh, take them all, with your treasures wide, 

For my sunny home on the mountain side. 
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SCRAPS AND MISCELLANIES. 


BY WILLIAM DUNLAP, ESQ. 


THOMAS DOWSE. 


It is particularly gratifying to the professors of any of the Fine Aris, 
when they meet with knowledge and taste in the art they practise, in an 
individual of another profession, or who would, at first view, appear to be 
absorbed in the vulgar and sordid cares of life. Such gratification fell to 
the lot of the writer of this article a few years since, when he heard of, 
sought, and introduced himself, to the individual whose name heads this 
sketch. 

A large portion of the treasures of art, in the possession of this indivi- 
dual, were the product of a prize in a lottery; a species of gambling 
which ought to be of all gambling the most infamous, because it is in its 
effects the most pernicious ; yet there is a species of lottery which has some 
tolerance. This was the kind of lottery in which Mr. Dowse adventured, 
and was successful. In this description of lottery, the adventurers do not 
gamble for money; they risk a little, and they are always such as can 
spare a little, in the hope of gratifying a pure taste of successful, and, with 
the knowledge that if even unsuccessful, they contribute to the relief of the 
worthy. We mean such lotteries as are allowed by legislative wisdom, 
for the disposal of libraries or collections of pictures. For instance, the 
lottery for the relief of Alderman Boydell, in which the paintings collected 
for his Shakspeare gallery, and his superb edition of the poet, were the 
prizes ; and the lottery in which the beautiful drawings from the old mas- 
ters, whose pictures were collected by the British Institution, an assoeia- 
tion of gentlemen similar to the Boston Atheneum, and the institutions 
called Academies of the Fine Arts in New-York and Philadelphia; where 
pictures are exhibited without lectures or teaching. ‘These drawings were 
executed at great expense and with exquisite skill, as models for the engrav- 
ers employed by liberal publishers in London. Boydell’s great project 
was carried through, but nearly ruined him; the other could not be car- 
ried on beyond a limited number of engravings. 

Both these lotteries have served to promote the cause of the Fine Arts, 
which is the cause of refinement, purity, and taste in America; and such 
lotteries must be exonerated from the just stigma placed as the characteris- 
tie badge of gambling offices—the sources of idleness, vice, theft, and 
murder. 

Robert Fulton, who studied painting under our great countryman, West, 
before he turned the energies of his active mind to mechanics, and became 
the benefactor of the human race—before he perfected navigation by steam 
to that degree which renders it the great agent in the intimate communica- 
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tion of man with man, and consequently the promoter of peace and good- 
will—before he rendered us this great service—served the cause of taste by 
becoming an adventurer in the Boydell lottery, and through it the possessor 
of three fine pictures, by Benjamin and Raphael West, which he sent to 
his native country, for his improvement in moral refinement. These pic- 
tures, painted for the Shakspeare Gallery, are the Madness of Lear ; Ophe- 
lia and Laertes, before the guilty King and Queen ; and Orlando rescuing 
his brother Oliver from the Lioness and Snake, as described in “ As you 
like it.” The first of these is one of Benjamin West’s best compositions ; the 
second is perhaps his worst; and the third is the only large picture from the 
pencil of his son Raphael. 
Thomas Dowse, a leather-dresser at Cambridgeport, near Boston, became 
an adventurer in the second mentioned lottery, and was the fortunate cause dy 
of bringing to America fifty-two paintings in water colors ; copies from the 
collection of the British Institution ; invaluable for their beauty, and the 
truth with which they represent the style, the composition, the drawing, 
and the coloring of those masters, whose works are rarely seen on this side 
the Atlantic. Mr. Dowse drew No. 2 of this lottery, the second prize in 
value ; and, in consequence, possesses not only these fifty-two beautiful 
drawings, but proof impressions of all the engravings, both in black and 
colors, that the publishers were enabled, by the patronage of thearistocracy if 
of Great Britain, to issue for the public benefit and their own ruin. 
& Nothing would appear, at first sight, more misplaced than such a gift of 
fortune. The precious works of the best artists deposited in the hands of 
a leather-dresser, would appear to the European aristocrat, like pearl 
thrown to swine, or the jewel found by chanticleer. But it is very far from 
being so. Mr. Dowse, the Yankee leather-dresser, is a man of taste and in- 
formation, delighting in books and pictures, and surrounding himself with 
both of the best, not only for his own gratification, but that of the public. Is 
Long may his prize remain with him, and if he continues unmarried, 7 
(the only imputation on his good taste,) may it descend, when he can no (a 
longer enjoy it, to some institution devoted to the Arts he loves. 


SPECIMEN OF INDIAN ELOQUENCE.* 





Eloquence is not always truth, though truth is always eloquent. We 
give the following merely as eloquence. We believe that man, civilized or 
savage, hasa right to remove the unproductive tree from the ground, to 
make room for the cultivation of the food necessary to his existence or his 
pleasure. We believe that the civilized cultivator has a right to those 
wastes over which the buffalo, the panther, and savage, in turn and at in- 


This beautiful specimen of the eloquence of nature, will form an apt illustration to 
the remark in an essay in the present number, p. 260,—Ep. 
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tervals, roam in search of sustenance. We believe that it is much better that 
thousands should occupy, and make gardens and corn-fields, of the wide- 
spread regions of the west, for their own delight and the improvement of 
their species, than that the fields should be the habitations of snakes and 
wolves, or beaver, and deer ; as the hunting-grounds of savages, who, while 
employed in seeking a precarious subsistence, can never rise to the level of 
the well-instructed man. But yet we contemplate with pleasure the out- 
breakings of the mind which has been displayed by the unfortunate chil- 
dren of our forest, sorrow for their fate, and sympathize in their sorrows. 

“ Look,” said an old man, who had once been a warrior, and was now a 
Nestor in the councils of the Iroquois, to the agent of a land company— 
“look from this hill, over those meadows through which the Mohawk 
flows to the great stream that carries it to the ocean? Look north, over 
the lands our fathers gave to Sir William, and the town still called by his 
name? Look south—look west—all is lovely, all is fair ; there the turkey, 
tlie pigeon, the buffalo; and the deer, were placed by the Great Spirit for the 
red man’s use. All were his. ‘The salmon lakes, and the trout streams, 
and the medicinal springs. Allthese were then our property, given by the 
master of life to his red men; and the red man, gave, as he received, free- 
ly. The white man said, ‘I want but little, took all, and then said, * All 
is mine, my God has given all to me; you and yours shall serve me, and 
worship my God. Did you not say so? Were not our fathers deceived, 
betrayed, cheated 2? Too late they found it out, and then, and not till then, 
they treated your fathers as enemies. But it was then too late ; they were 
then too many, and too knowing ; and the red man retired from the graves 
of his forefathers. He agreed to sell some, that he mightnot lose all his land. 
The white men told our fathers, and you tell us, that God, a man, died for us, 
and for all men; and taught love to all men, and taught you to return good 
for evil ; but you have returned evil for the red man’s good, and injury for 
hislove. You said, ‘our God teaches us to love one another ; yet you fought 
and killed each other ; and reddened with each other’s blood the soil you 
had gained from us. We asked,‘ Why isthis ? One said, ‘I am French, 
Another said, ‘I am English.’ ‘ But, we asked, ‘are you not all Christians ? 
‘Yes. ‘And all believe in Him who died for all on the cross, and who 
told you to return good for evil? ‘Yes.’ So we had proof on proof that 
the language of white men is the language of lies. We fought the French 
many years. We were friends to the Dutch, and to the English. The 
Dutch and the French vanished. Wewere true to the English, though we 
saw our strength wasting like the tree of the forest, whose branches the 
locusts have poisoned. By-and-by all the white men were English, and, 
having no Frenchmen to kill, they began to kill each other. Then we 
asked again, ‘Why is this? and our red-coated father told us, ‘ We are the 
true English, but the othersare Yankees.’ So we believed the red-coats, and 
helped them. For when we saw that all were wrong, how should we 
know who were the most wrong? ‘The Yankees were the strongest. 
The English fled, and left us to the wrath of your long knives. We were 
blasted, as when the thunder of heaven blasts the pine to its lowest bough. 
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Then you said, ‘ Bury the hatchet—let it be peace?’ Wedidso. The 
Yankees have been true, as far as white men can be true. The fathers of 
the land have not deceived us. They have had pity on us, and raised us 
up, and spread a sheltering blanket over us. But your bad men destroyed 
us with fire-water. When the Yankees shall learn to love the Great Spirit, 
and to speak the truth like Indians—when you shallunite your knowledge 
with our honesty, and worship the master of life in thankfulness and truth, 
then we shall be the children of one God, and we will love you as our fa- 
thers loved your fathers, when they first came over. the sea; and imitate 
you, and receive your instructions, as our fathers would have done by 
your fathers, had they been true; and we will be your younger brothers in 
unity and peace, while the rivers run to the sea, and the dews and the rain 
fall to moisten the earth.” 

I have seen a speech of Red-Jacket’s, the Seneca chief and orator, which 
for eloquence, may rival the speeches of Garangula; and the Mohawk 
speech of condolence, for the massacre at Schenectady, or even the celebrat- 
ed speech of Logan, made immortal by Mr. Jefferson. Red-Jacket, as he 
is called by the whites, whose real name is Saguoaha, takes the same 
ground in the speech I allude to, as that which is so finely imagined by 
Scott, for his Highland chief, Rhoderick Dhu, when standing on the moun- 
tain, and addressing Fitz James, previous to the combat. Still we rejoice 
that the Southrons have civilized, or driven the highland savage to the 
western world for civilization, and that the descendants of Europe, and 
more especially those who speak the language of Hampden, Vane, and 
Pym, and inherit their love of republicanism, will, and must occupy this 
great continent of North America; filling it with creatures to whom the 
highest degree of human happiness is necessary, and, is within reach, if 
pursued according to the dictates of wisdom and eternal truth. 


THE MINIATURE. 


When far away, though deep impressed, 
Thy form lies imaged on my mind ; 
This dear memento on my breast 


A place shall find. 


- When worn by age, or cold decay, 
For such, alas, is beauty’s doom ; 
This oft shall wake, in bright array, 
Thy beauty’s bloom. 


When death—oh, can it ever be !— 
That fair original shall blight, 
These speaking eyes shall shed o’er me 
Their living light. 
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ALBUM VERSES. 


No. I.—THE KISS. 
BY J. ALRETKEN, ESQ. 


I ask not, Eliza, for jewels or gold, 

[I ask not a braid of your hair ; 

I ask not for pleasures, that dearly are sold, 
But I ask—oh, refuse not my prayer ?— 

One kiss from thy lips—so sweet—so divine ; 
And then, what delight can be equal to mine ? 


Winged with clouds of the night, in thy chamber I rest, 
To guard thee from danger or ill ; 

I rise, yet unwearied, at morning’s behest, 

But with thee am lingering still. 

Then say, while around thee I ceaselessly move, 

Wilt thou never afford me one token of love ? 


The fly, as it sports in the bright sunny ray, 

Will light on thy pure lips the while; 

And there will it sip of thy nectar away, 

4 While thou lookest on with a smile. 

$ Am I less deserving a kiss than a fly? 

4 Less worthy the glance of that soul-beaming eye? 


; Were the earth all mine own I would give it to thee, 
é And the stars, as in heaven they meet; 
Yes, Eliza, the gems and the treasures of sea, 
I would glory to cast at thy feet. 
Then grant me, I pray thee, my modest request, 
And yield to my bosom the blessing of rest ? 


No. IIL—UNDER THE PICTURE OF A BUTTERFLY. 
BY JEHORAM BOWERS. 


Restless, bright, and happy thing, 
Could I thy semblance take, 
On thy light and silky wing, 
I'd ceaseless circles make 
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Round and round her lovely form, 
Who sketched thy brilliant crest ; 
And drew cach colour, true and warm, 
That decks thy golden vest. 


Fluttering far o’er flowery fields, 
With sunny skies above ; 
I’d sip the bloom each blossom yields, 
And live my life of love; 
Md be the angel of thy path, 
And warn off care or strife ; 
And never pain, or never wrath, 
Should mar thy gentle life. 
Softly floating, ever nigh, 
My life would happy be, 
if the dark radiance of thine eye 
Would sometimes light on me ; 
And, as [ held my glittering way, 
Oh, shouldst thou deign to smile ; 
That look of rapture would repay 
My life of blissful toil. 
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{ LOVE THEE NOT FOR THE DARK, BRIGHT LOCKS. 





BY CHARLES JAMES CANNON. 


I love thee not for the dark bright locks, 
Thy moon-like brow that shade ; 
Nor darker eye, in whose thrilling glance, 
Is all love’s power conveyed. 
I love thee not for the virgin rose 
That blooms thy cheek upon; 
Nor for the tall, and queen-like form, 
‘That graces thee alone. 


For Time will blanch thy shining locks, 
And dim thy young eye’s light ; 

The rose that blooms upon thy cheek, 
His withering breath will blight ; 

And weight of years, with weight of cares, 
Thy queen-like form will bow ; 

But the pure soul that waked my love, 

Will ever be as now. 
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SKETCHES OF THE AMERICAN BAR. No. I. 


. DANIEL WEBSTER. 


The celebrated statesman and lawyer, whose name stands at the head of 
the present article, needs no herald to blazon his reputation. It is not ne- 
cessary—as is the case with some other great men—that we should tell our 
readers who and what he is. His name is one of the “household terms,” 
familiar in the mouth of every American ; and his reputation is one of the 
common-places of the times. 

Mr. Webster is regarded, in every part of the Union, with high respect ; 
but in his native New-England, the admiration entertained for him, verges 
upon enthusiasm. Whatever may be his relative height, by the side of 
Clay, Calhoun, and those other champions with whom he comes in contact, 
at Washington; at home, he towers far above every competitor ; and it is 
almost an article in the New-England creed, that Mr. Websier is the ablest 
man in the Union. 

Rising, like most of our eminent men, from the bosom of the people, and 
having forced his way, without friends or patronage, by the mere power 
of his own talents, the earlier and obscurer part of his history is, in gene- 
ral, but little known. We shall be able perhaps, to furnish some anecdotes 
which have never before appeared in print ; and, however apparently tri- 
fling in themselves, it is anecdotes of the lives of great men, in which we 
are principally interested. Bare chronological lists of offices held, cases 
argued, and books published—like those, for instance, so regularly digested 
according to the years of Rome, and prefixed to the Delphin Classies— 
have no charm for the general reader. Such sketches are but the skeletons 
of biography ; the world wishes to see the living features, form, and gesture. 

Daniel Webster was born in the year 1782, in Salisbury, a pleasant vil- 
lage in the interior of New-Hampshire, rather romantically situated in the 
vicinity of the Kersarge mountain, which rears its swelling and majestic 
form in full sight of his father’s homestead. His father was one of those 
independent farmers, who, if we assent to the doctrine maintained by pre- 
sident Jackson, in one of his late messages, and so severely criticised by 
ex-president Adams, form the best part of our population. He was a 
shrewd, sensible man; and had been found worthy to serve his fellow-eiti- 
zens in both a military and a civil capacity. He fought under Lord Am- 
herst, in the war which ended in the conquest of Canada; and in the war 
of the revolution, he commanded a company, composed principally of his 
own neighborsand townsfolks, which did good service at Bennington, at 
the White Plains, and on several other occasions. The war over, he was 
returned to Salisbury, and was appointed a judge of the court of common 
pleas, for the county of Rockingham, which office he held till the time of his 
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death. The profits of a New-Hampshire farm are not very exorbitant, nor 
are the emoluments of a New-Hampshire judge very great. Daniel, and his 
brother Ezekiel, who was a year or two older, had the benefit of the pub- 
lic schools of Salisbury ; but when they aspired toa college education, the 
limited means of their father obliged them to depend very much on their 
own efforts. Ezekiel, who died a few years since, in a very sudden and 
remarkable manner, while arguing a case before the supreme court of New- 
Hampshire, was a man of good sense and excellent judgment; but he 
had not the quickness and brilliancy of Daniel. The father used to speak 
of both his boys with a good deal of complacency, but it was observed he 
dwelt principally upon the praises of Ezekiel. A friend, one day, inquired 
the reason; when the old gentleman replied, “ Ezekiel is a bashful boy, 
who needs a word to be said for him; but Daniel, I warrant you, will take 
care of himself.” 

Mr. Webster completed an imperfect preparation for college, at Exeter 
Academy, at that time the only institution in the state, with the exception 
of Dartmouth College, above the rank of a district school. He entered 
Dartmouth College at the age of fifteen, and graduated in 1801. We have 
understood, that, during his college life, he maintained a high reputation 
among his classmates for wit and talent, and that he was a great admirer 
and constant reader of Hudibras—a work which he occasionally quotes in 
his speeches with the happiest effect ; but we do not learn that he was re. 
markable for any very close application to study. 

Immediately on leaving college, he wouldhave commenced the study of 
the law, but his wishes were thwarted by the necessity of providing for his 
immediate support. ‘To replenish his exhausted finances he was obliged 
to resort to school-keeping—an occupation which, at the earlier part of his 
career, has eked out the failing resources of almost every eminent profes- 
sional man in New-England. Yet, in spite of the illustrious names which 
adorn the roll of New-England school-masters, we may justly observe, in 
the words of a celebrated German author, quoted by Cotton Mather— 
“ Sceptrum illud scholasticum plus habet solicitudinis quam pulcritudi- 
nis, plus cure quam auri, plus impedimenti quam argenti ;” and so, we 
dare say, Mr. Webster found it; for, after one year spent as preceptor of a 
school, at Frigbrough, in Maine, he returned to Salisbury, and entered his 
name in the office of Mr. ‘Thompson, an attorney of some eminence, and 
an extensive country practice. 

Having learned all that could be learned in a country office, Mr. Web- 
ster’s enterprising spirit sent him to Boston, there to complete his studies. 
He arrived at the metropolis of New-England an entire stranger. But as 
he sauntered up and down the streets, observing, over an office door, a name 
with which he was familiar, he made bold to introduce himself, and pro- 


posed to become a student in the office. But the gentleman to whom this — 


application was addressed, not fancying the appearance of the young man, 
or being already overstocked with students, or for some other reason, ex- 
cused himself from receiving Mr. Webster into his office. Nothing daunt- 
ed by this repulse, this disciple in-search of a master, next presented 
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himself at the office of Mr. Gore, at that time one of the principal lawyers, 
and among the most eminent men in the state, where his application was 
more favorably entertained. 

It so happened, when Mr. Webster, many years afterwards, removed to 
Boston, to follow his profession there, that the gentleman who had declined 
receiving him as a student, standing at that time among the leaders of the 
Suffolk bar, was frequently pitted against the new comer. And from the 
contemptuous smile, with which Mr. Webster twisted him to pieces, there 
were some who concluded that his early adventures in Boston had not en- 
tirely faded from the memory of the New-Hampshire advocate. 

Mr. Webster was admitted to the bar in 1805. About the time of his ad- 
mission, he received a letter from his father, in which the old gentleman 
informed him, that by dint of great exertions, he had procured for his son 
the appointment of clerk of the courts for Rockingham county ; and press- 
ing him to hasten home and take possession of the office. His father evi- 
dently considered the appointment as a piece of very great good fortune; 
but Mr. Webster, before accepting it, thought it best to consult with Mr. 
Gore. The case being laid before him, Mr. Gore suggested that should he 
accept this office, he would probably remain a mere clerk of the courts all 
his life. “You are fit,” he said, “ for something better. You will arrive at 
something better. I advise you not to accept it.” Mr. Webster, accord- 
ingly, to the great grief of his father, wrote back a letter declining the ap- 
pointment; and about the same time having completed his studies, he left 
Boston, and opened an office in Boscawen, a small village in the neighbor- 
hood of Salisbury. 

We have been informed, that while a student, Mr. Webster was apt, oc- 
casionally, to sacrifice to the muses ; and it is said that compositions of his, 
both poetry and prose may be found in the periodicals of that day. 

Mr. Webster, at the time of his commencing practice at Boscawen, has 
been described to us by a gentleman who knew him in this early part of his 
career, and who was present at the trial of one of his first cases, as a tall, 
gaunt young man, with rather a thin face, but all the peculiarities of feature 
and complexion by which he is now distinguished. The case above alluded 
to, was concerning the property of a certain sheep, of the value of thirty 
shillings, or thereabouts; and was tried in along hall, before a justice of 
the peace, and the assembled idlers of the village. This case, as our inform- 
ant assures us, was argued at great length, and though Mr. Webster, who 
had not yet become known, did not seem to attract any great attention, he 
spoke, and reasoned after the same fashion, with the same plainness, point, 
and force, for which he has since been so much celebrated. 

After remaining two or three years at Boscawen, Mr. Webster removed 
to Portsmouth, the principal town in the state so far as respects wealth, po- 
pulation, and the reward of professional ability. Soon after his removal, 
he was employed to defend two prisoners, accused of counterfeiting; and 
though the cause of his clients was too desperate to be gained, he acquitted 
himself with such conspicuous ability, as to attract very general attention. 
Indeed, it has been thought by those who have had an opportunity for 
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judging, that this was an effort which he has never yet surpassed. From 
this time forward, his business and reputation rapidly increased. 

Mr. Webster, from the earliest period, exhibited a decided taste for poli- 
tics. He wrote much in the newspapers ; and though he did not acceptany 
of those state offices which form the stepping-stones of most of our politi- 
cians, he was distinguished as an admirable speaker in the local caucuses 
and conventions, which abounded in New-Hampshire during the stormy 
period, which preceded the late war; and about the time the war was de- 
clared, he was chosen a representative to Congress. 

Ife continued a representative from the state of New-Hampshire for four 
years, and soon became known at Washington as one of the ablest mem- 
bers of the party then in opposition. His speeches on the re-charter of a 
National Bank, and the resumption of specie payments, delivered during 
this period, attracted great attention, and firstmade him known throughout 
ihe country. 

In the year 1817, he removed to Boston, and for several years devoted 
himself very zealously, and almost exclusively, to his profession. His ca- 
reer at Washington had given him a reputation, and he came at once into 
a very extensive practice. 

Mr. Webster had already made himself conspicuous throughout the 
Union, as an orator and a statesman ; the great case of Dartmouth college, 
versus Woodard, which came on for arguinent in the supreme court of the 
United States, in the spring of 1818, afforded him an opportunity of prov- 
ing, in the eyes of the nation, his ability as alawyer. This was his first 
important case in that court. Ever since, his business there has been con- 
stantly increasing; and, of late years, he has relinquished his practice in 
the state courts almost entirely. 

The first office to which Mr. Webster was appointed, after he became a 
citizen of Massachusetts, was that of one of the delegates from Boston, to 
the Convention held in 1820, for the revision of the State Constitution. 
This was, perhaps, the ablest and most venerable public body ever assem- 
bled in New-England; and during its session, Mr. Webster distinguished 
himself by several able speeches on most of the important points which 
came up for consideration. 

As Mr. Webster’s business began now to convey him regularly every 
winter, to Washington, aseat inCongress would be no great embarrassment 
io him. He wasaccordingly chosen to represent the city of Boston, in the 
seventeenth Congress, and took his seat in December, 1823. He continued 
in the House of Representatives till 1826, when he was chosen a senator 
from Massachusetts, an office which he still holds with increasing honor to 
his country and himself. 

It is not our present purpose to enter into a detail of Mr. Webster’s foren- 
sic or legislative exertions. We may observe, however, that it has not 
been solely to these species of eloquence that he has confined himself. ‘To 
his talent asa caucus orator, we have before alluded ; and Faneuil Hall, on 
more than one great occasion, when the predominance of the party with which 
he acted, was threatened, or some engrossuig question of politics agitated 
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the public mind, has witnessed his wonderful ability in fixing the wavering 
judgment of his fellow-citizens. He has also occasionally exerted himself in 
that line of eloquence which the ancients called panegyrical. His most 
celebrated performances of this sort, are his Discourse in commemoration 
of the Settlement of New-England, his Address on laying the corner- 
stone of the Bunker Hill Monument—a monument, by the way, not yet 
finished, nor, to all appearance, ever like to be—and his Eulogy on John 
Adams and Thomas Jefferson. These are all able performances ; but the 
genius of Webster seems to us, not so well adapted to success ina style of 
speaking, which requires not so much a clear and penetrating intellect, as 
a vivid fancy and a copious imagination. 

During the last three or four years, Mr. Webster’s fame has extended to 
the remotest districts of the country ; his speeches on the subject of Nulli- 
fication, having made him every where known as the great champion of 
the Constitution. He is now about fifty, and has reached the maturity of 
his powers, if not the climax of his fame. Let us exhibit an outline of his 
character and genius under the three-fold aspect of a statesman, an orator, 
and a lawyer. 

As a statesman, Mr. Webster is distinguished for his just and compre- 
hensive ideas of politics. He never suffers himself to be deceived and mis- 
led by his own imagination, or the cant of a party. With a keen and pe- 
netrating eye, he looks through the mists, in which popular delusion, or the 
arts of party leaders, may have enshrouded the public interests, and takes 
such views as are prompted by enlightened judgment and sound good 
sense. His ideas of politics are not only just, but there is a certain magna- 
nimity—a sober magnificence about them; and, if placed in a situation of 
power, his administration would certainly be conspicuous for some great 
projects of public benefit. Such is the character of Mr. Webster’s states- 
manship, when he is left at liberty to act for himself. But he, like all other 
politicians, is sometimes obliged to yield the dictates of his own judgment 
to the decisions of inferior men, and to “ give up to party what was meant 
for mankind.” ‘This is a misfortune, indeed, to which he seems peculiarly 
exposed ; for with all the statesman-like qualities of his mind—with all his 
power over the people in their primary assemblies—he seems to lack cer- 
tain of the gifts of a great practical politician. He seems better qualified 
to fight in the ranks, than at the head of the political array—more fit to be 
the champion than the leader of a party. He is content to obey, when he 
ought to command; and he asks the advice of a committee of his friends, 
at Boston, instead of forming his own plans, and carrying, as he might do, 
the people with him. Hence it is, that his personal influence is very limit- 
ed, and that he is regarded at Washington rather as the advocate of New- 
England, than as a great political leader. 

As an orator, Mr. Webster may justly claim to rank high above all his 
competitors. We do not mean that there are not other living orators, who 
have, perhaps, a greater temporary influence over their admirers, and ex- 
cite a higher degree of momentary enthusiasm. ‘There is more than one 
Hortensius to rival in the public estimation this New-England Cicero. Time, 
37 
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however, will inevitably award the palm to the eloquence of Mr. Webster. 
In this respect, and in a few others, he resembles Burke. Both these great 
men were ill-qualified—whether by the peculiarities of their situation, or the 
character of their genius—for party leaders; both, on several important 
questions, relied upon the judgment of men far inferior to themselves ; both 
are distinguished for a comprehensive and philosophical view of politics, 
no less striking in their written, than in their spoken speeches; and Web- 
ster, like Burke, will fill a greater space in the public eye,.just in proportion 
as the temporary contests of party politics pass into obscurity. It is the 
just and general views embraced in a speech, that give it any permanent 
value. Such views have an interest, and an authority, at all times, and by 
such views are Mr. Webster’s speeches remarkably distinguished. Com- 
pare, for instance, the speeches of Mr. Webster and Mr. Clay, on the tariff 
of 1824. Mr. Clay’s speech was well adapted to the time and the occasion. 
But it was adapted almost solely to that particular time, and that particu- 
lar occasion. His topics are, many of them, temporary ; and through the 
whole speech, he relies more upon indefinite statements and general decla- 
mation, than on any great principles of political philosophy. Mr. Web- 
ster, on the other hand, with no less adaptation to the occasion, relied on 
general principles, and justargument. ‘The rhetoric of Mr. Clay, as it ap- 
pears on paper, has lost its power; but the clear reasoning, the keen logic, 
and the sound political wisdom of Mr. Webster’s printed speech, will 
always insure for it readers and admirers. 

The style of Mr. Webster’s oratory is original and peculiar. He has no- 
thing of round and swelling declamation ; and little of playful fancy or po- 
etical imagination. Few speakers ofthe present day deal so little in tropes 
and figures. His style is plain and strong, but remarkably clear and cor- 
rect; and his argument has all the just arrangement and elegant simplici- 
ty of a demonstration in Euclid. “ If you would teach your son to reason,” 
said Locke, “let him read Chillingworth.” If you would learn the full 
force of just argument, we would say to every American, read the speeches 
of Mr. Webster. But Mr. Webster’s speeches, with all their logic, are by 
no means wanting in warmth and spirit. ‘There is a way of addressing the 
passions through the medium of the understanding of which he is well 
aware, and of which he often avails himself. He has, too, a view of sar- 
casm, for which he is much celebrated ; and which often adds a spice to the 
driest piece of argument. His sarcasm is, however, for the most part, only 
a peculiar modification of his logic. It is a specimen of that sort of reason- 
ing, denominated by the schoolmen, a reductio ad absurdum. He takes 
the doctrine of his opponents for granted, and then shows to what ridicu- 
lous consequences it would lead. 

From the peculiarities of Mr. Webster’s oratory, it must be obvious to 
every one, how efficient he must be as alawyer. If such eloquence as we 
have described, prevails with a caucus or a senate, when brought to bear 
upon a jury or a court, it is perfectly irresistible. But Mr. Webster is as 
remarkable in the management of a cause—in displaying its strong points, 
and concealing its weak ones—as in an argument. Whatever may be his 
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merits as a practical politician, as a practical lawyer he is unrivalled. He 
excels particularly in sifting testimony ; and though sometimes too harsh 
with an honest but unfavorable witness, in the case of a witness dishonest 
or unwilling, his power of extracting the truth is truly admirable. He is 
not thought, however, to be very deep in what is called legal learning ; and 
though no advocate has a greater weight with the court, he seems to rely 
not so much on cases and precedents, as on a just application of general 
principles to the particular facts of his case. 


THE WAY TO WIN. 
IMITATED FROM FONTENELLE. 


[BY JOHN S8MITH.] 


Apollo erst, as Daphne fled, 
And swiftly after her he sped, 
Would fain have won the fair one’s smile, 
And cried his merits all the while, 
‘Thus, one by one,— 


“T am the gifted god of song,’”— 
The fair one bounded still sone 
“T play the lute, I strike the lyre, 
I sing with all a seraph’s fire.” 
She would not stay. 
“ T know each healing root and flower, 
I ‘Il teach them to thee in thy bower.” 
She did not deign to turn and see 
The learned god, but swifter she 
Still kept her way. 
« And I can heal thine every ill, 
Disease shall have no power to kill, 
Nor dim thine eye, nor parch thy skin, 
For I am god of medicine.” 
She, screaming, fled. 


But had he said, “ Divinely fair !” 

She would have listened briefly there,—— 

“ Behold thy slave, a blooming youth ! e 

She would have turned, to know the truth 
Of what he said,—— 


“ And Iam gay, gallant, and free, 
Come be my leve, I love but thee !” 
She had perceived his great good sense, 
And known the god of eloquence,— 
She had been won. 
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DOINGS OF THE DEAD. 
A FRAGMENT. 
FROM THE REMINISCENCES OF A TRAVELLER, 


*¢ Coffins stood round like open presses 
That show’d the dead in their last dresses.’—Tam O’SHANTER. 

Tue letter I received impressed me with the deepest melancholy. I 
wish I was in Boston, said I, with a sigh that spoke strongly of incredulity, 
whether that event would ever take place. It was almost warranted.— 
Vast masses of dun lurid clouds were hurrying past the half shrouded 
and sickly looking moon, partially revealing the gigantic undulations of 
the mountain, and savage scenery around. The dismal old inn where 
I was, though it looked far more like a bandit’s den than a place of refuge, 
seemed comfortable, compared with the hideous prospect before me; and 
coupled with the terrors and dangers of last evening’s journeyings, made 
me almost resolve not to attempt the journey any farther. “The last party 
that entered the mountain gorge, were never heard of,” saida young Eng- 
lish traveller, who had accompanied us from Lombardy ; at the same time 
adjusting his cravat, and examining the. locks of his pistols. ‘* There are 
doings often perpetrated here, that make the very blood run cold, and for 
Englishmen and Republicans, the priests have no mercy.” I knew it well. 
I had often before heard of their fearful deeds, and.I made up my mind I 
would not stir until an escort arrived; when an old monk entered the 
apartment,—he was one of the most forbidding mortals I ever saw. Pale 
and sallow, yet withal, of a form bony and upright. I had seen him be- 
fore in Venice, and I well remembered the disagreeable impression he pro- 
duced upon me, strongly reminding me of the Inquisition vaults, and the 
Council of Ten. His appearance now did not at all add to my pleasant 
feelings ; and when addressing the passengers, and fixing his terrible eye 
on me in particular, he said, “ young man, go on this evening, you will not 
be allowed to remain here. I felt my mind completely overspread with 
the gloom of the most dismal forebodings, and why, or wherefore, I could 
not tell—seemed almost doomed to premeditated destruction. However, 
there was no remedy, so, buttoning up my coat with the utmost resolution 
[ could muster, I prepared, though with strange misgivings, to encounter 
the hazards of the dreaded road. It was now about two o’clock in the 
morning, which, to use an Hibernicism, is the gloomiest hour of the night ; 
and through the darkness, made visible, of the stage lamp, I could discover 
the heavy muddy diligence, and the horses, standing with heads drooping, 
and spiritless, waiting for me. I was hastened by another exclamation from 
the detested friar, and stumbled with the utmost reluctance into a corner 
of the front seat, the iron steps were put up with a clank, and the driver 
with a sleepy drawl to his horses, gave a crack of his whip, and on we 
trotted for Milan. ‘The night was misty, but a dull light sufficed to show 
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me indistinctly, that the stage was full of passengers, and in spite of robbers, 
banditti, and terrors, sundry nasal sounds, that they were all asleep. My 
reflections made it impossible for me to follow their example, and I soon 
perceived, from the almost total darkness which overshadowed us, that we 
were in the deepest and most dangerous defiles of the mountain. 

I had hardly become sensible of the change in the geography of the 
country, when I was aroused, in a most unwelcome manner, which in- 
stantly confirmed all my fears. Two men sprang from the side of the 
road, and while one, seizing the leaders by the reins with horrible oaths, 
presented a cocked pistol at the driver, the other opened the door of the 
diligence, and, pulling down the steps, took me by the arm without saying 
a word, abruptly drew me from my seat, and then, releasing me from his 
grasp, beckoned me to follow him. I was unwilling to do so, but was 
drawn along by some powerful and unaccountable attraction. 'The road 
had been at this place cut into the side of the mountain, and the preci- 
pice ran down very steep for some hundred feet, and then branched off into 
a forest. My companion, or guide, or whatever he was, hastily left the 
road, and preceding me, plunged into one of the deep ravines which ran 
down from its side. A brook was falling in mimic cascades down the 
gorge, and it was with much difficulty that we made our way through the 
thick under-brush. We continued descending for some time, when, taking 
aside path, almost impassable from brambles, and wild briar-vines, we at 
once stood before the door of a venerable Cathedral. My guide gave three 
loud knocks, and the door was opened by an unseen hand. We entered— 
I could see obscurely from the dim light of the wax candles on the altar, 
the vaulted roof—the shrines and monuments along the walls, and the ban- 
ners of the various families which they were intended to commemorate, 
hanging over them in gloomy festoons. The moment that the cathedral 
door opened, my guide disappeared, but impelled by some mysterious im- 
pulse, I went up to the altar, and kneeling there, alone, endeavored to pray. 
It was so still that I could hear the half-aspirated whispers from my own 
lips, and now and then the rustling of the old blood-stained flags which 
swept drearily to and fro with the wind. Suddenly I was startled by a 
voice sounding from the other end of the edifice, cracked and trembling 
with extreme age, in fretful querulous tones, “ why Geoffry, ye lazy var- 
let, why have ye not lit the church? ye loon,—and a stranger to see our 
bonny company, light up, ye villain—light up, the minute.” I had hardly 
time to turn—the words were scarcely uttered, when every chandelier glit- 
tered and shone as if it had been covered with fire,—the altar—the chan- 
cel—the shrines 





every thing—every place was as plain as day. I gazed 
around me in admiration. ‘The church was surrounded with pictures and 
shrines. I walked around and surveyed them. Here, with her offerings of 
flowers, and her wax candles burning bright and clear, was the Madonna—her 
lovely countenance beaming with celestial sweetness, as she gazed on the 
infant Saviour nestling in her arms; the Baptist standing at her knee, and 
Saint Elizabeth pressing the plump little foot to her lips—and then John 
in the island of Patmos, his bones staring from their scanty covering of 
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sack-cloth, and his gaunt features beaming with inspiration from among 
the cloud of scattered grey hair and venerable beard, as with upturned 
face he received from the flame-encircled trumpet above him, the holy Re- 
velation. Armed, cap-a-pee, the cold marble figure of the Crusader, ex- 
tended on its couch of stone, seemed to lack but breath to make it instinct 
with life, and prompt to fight the “Paynim proud,” for the Holy Sepul- 
chre,—to conquer, or vanquished, leave his bones to whiten on the arid 
deserts of Palestine. And here the cross of Constantine, richly emblazon- 
ed on its altar, was the crucifixion—the Saviour—extended on the cross, 
the thieves on each side of him—the head just bowed, and the awful “ zt 
is finished !” announced to the nations by frighful phenomena—the sun 
turned to blood, throwing a livid unnatural glare on the assembled multi- 
tude—the war-horses riderless, rearing and plunging with distended nos- 
trils—the convulsion of the solid mountain—the affrighted gestures of the 
soldiery, horror-stricken, as they wildly lift their hands to ward off that 
toppling crag, which, torn from its foundation by the earthquake, in 
another instant will grind them to powder; and the Centurion, holding 
tighter in his grasp the crimson flag, which, shaken fiercely in the wild 
wind, seems to deride the coward Jew, even in that dread scene, with his 
abject slavery ; and San Sebastian, his streaming eyes lifted to heaven in 
hope and resignation ; and **** the tinkling of a bell attracted my attention. 
I turned again towards the altar. Boys clad in scarlet swung their censers 
to and fro, and the church was filled with incense. A train of monks in 
purple robes, embroidered with white crosses, were officiating in the mass. 
Their deep grave chaunt sounded low and solenin, and rising to deep bass, 
was at intervals taken up by asingle female voice in the choir, which, high 
above the tones of the organ, with surpassing sweetness ascended higher 
and higher, until every nook in the lofty arches above, appeared filled and 
overflowing with the rich melody, which then again descended lower, lower, 
lower, until the imagination would trace its tones in the sighing of the 
passing breeze. The holy wafer, and consecrated blood, were prepared at 
the altar. I stood almost entranced. The monks drew near me, and 
placing their extended hands upon my head, muttered benedictions over 
me ; then crossing themselves, with genuflexions, and eyes lifted to hea- 
ven, uttered in loud voices—“ Ora pro nobis, O mater dei, Ora pro illum 
qui periturus; Salvator hominum! filius Glorize! ora pro illum.”—“ Ora 
pro illum,” again arose from the choir, in that single female voice, rising 
with an intensity that made the old walls re-echo the petition, and then de- 
scending like the fluttering of a wounded bird, became less, less—and all 
was still. The monks passed, and crossing themselves, slowly retired. 
The lights began to grow dim—flickered—brightened—glimmered again, 
and then the whole church was wrapt in darkness. I stood a few moments 
bewildered and amazed, but again the silence was broken by the dissonant 
voice of the sexton giving orders to his assistant. I heard the dull clank- 
ing of iron, as the crow-bar was plied at the crumbling masonry ; it gave 
way and the door of the vault grated harshly on its hinges. A lurid glare 
ike that of a furnace burst from its mouth. The altar and shrine were 
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clothed in the savage glare that Carravaggio delights to throw upon his 
groups—how different from that which illumined its walls a moment 
before. I waited but a moment in suspense, and then endeavored to hide 
myself behind one of the columns, but the little withered figure of the 
sexton, the being of a previous century, came hobbling towards the place 
where I stood. On he came, bearing a torch in his hand, peering first this 
way, and then that, as if in search of something. Instinctively I knew 
that I was the object of his search. I pressed close against the side of the 
pillar, but I reckoned without my host. ‘The withered atomy came to the 
place where I had ensconced myself, and holding his light within a few 
inches of my face, half spoke, half shrieked: “ Yeer welcome, Sir, yeer 
welcome, we’ve been waiting for ye a long time, ye have come to look at 
yeer last lodgings, are ye? and ye have received the unction. We are all 
as comfortable as can be, only its a little damp, and the old lords make 
such a noise, cracking their jokes, and throwing dice on the tops of their 
coffins; ye’ll just recollect that its no improper, as they’ll all hurra for 
hell! at the sound of the first trumpet; but come along, come along. I 
knew ye’d be one of us before the week was through, and ye’ll see what 
a nice place I’ve fitted up for ye. I’ve kicked the coffins of the young 
bairns aside, and ye’ll have a bonny place, your honor; ye’ll not forget 
the sexton—let me show your honor down ;” and saying this, the hateful 
being took me by the arm, and hobbling by my side, led me unwilling, 
helpless—“ each particular hair standing on end,” towards the vault. We 
came to it, and then we went down, down—we stood on the bottom, and 
there Isaw my future companions—Ugh! a fearful company. They say 
the dead lie still until the day of Judgment—’tis false! the moment the 
vault-doors are closed they all assume the same form and characteristics 
as when living. The vault was as light as day, but it was a strange light, 
a greenish haze—sickly—poisonous—as if the deadly miasma of the fens 
had turned to flame. The dead men were sitting on their coffins—their 
knees drawn up, and their chins resting upon their hands, which were 
placed upon them, and each had a silver lamp resting upon the lid at its 
feet. They all gazed with such a deadly cadaverous look upon me, that 
my blood ran cold, and stagnated in my veins. AsI passed along the ex- 
tended rows of coffins, their eyes all turned and fixed on me, in the same 
way that the eyes of a portrait appear to follow you. I looked in every 
quarter to avoid them, but for a hundred yards each side of me, the 
ghastly faces, blanched lips, and the deep sunken eyes, appearing more 
livid in their sockets, from the white mufflers securing the lower jaw, sur- 
veyed me with frightful interest. The sexton had closed his mouth, the 
moment we entered the vault, and now preceded me a few steps, creeping 
slowly and stealthily, with his face turned towards me, over his shoulder 
—it was now as death-like and unmoved as any of them. I would have 
given worlds to have been out from among that ghastly crew—but a spell 
was on me. I kept making the cireuit of that vault, like a wild beast in 
his cage. In one place I passed an old knight, sitting grim and ghastly, as 
if by constraint ; his long beard flowing over his winding-sheet, on the 
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spot where he had been placed a century before. The mailed gauntlets, 
and long two-handed sword, lying by the hand which, palsied, could not 
clench them. How his cold grey eye glared on me! and near him, cut off 
in the budding bloom of her loveliness, rested the colorless image of her, 
whose beauty was proclaimed amid the shattering of spears, in jousts 
and tournaments, and in the high revelry of the wassail cup and banquet 
hall. And here, of later date, the sharp features of the lawyer appeared 
still sharper, as the pinching hand of death had passed over them; his 
casuistry could nought avail him. The assuming ignorance of the phy- 
sician,—the hypocritical sanctity of the divine, were strong in the expres- 
sion that the remorseless savage had frozen on them with his chilling 
touch. Did they find in that cold vault their theories realized? Child- 
hood, manhood, old age, were staring on me; the faces of the dead became 
to me as neighbors. I thought myself buried before my time—hours and 
days appeared to pass over me—but tramp,—tramp, preceded by the inde- 
fatigable sexton, did I hurry around that den. A burst of music from the 
organ in the church, alone swept over me. Oh! it was most strange! It 
was touched by no earthly hand—it was grand—terrible—wild. First rose 
a scarce audible sound from the smallest pipe, and then a full burst, likea 
peal of thunder, poured in the whole mass of trumpets, and then rolling 
and rising, and falling, the most exquisite symphonies, playing in the inter- 
vals, it would grow fainter and fainter, till my heart sickened with its en- 
deavor to catch it, exquisite as the morning hymn of the Cherubims in 
adoration: and these deafening, yelling roars, as if the fiends of hell were 
bursting from their confinement. The organ ceased. Another moment— 
the dead men arose from their coffins, and each grasping his light, held it 
in his extended hand, and leaning forward, stared fiercely and threatening 
at me. My time had come.—The sexton unresisted passed a cord around 
me, securing my armsto my body. The old grim knight slowly drew his 
sword—a hellish laugh rung around the vault,—he measured his distance, 
—he wielded it with both hands whistling around his head—another mo- 
ment would have severed me from scalp to shoulder. I gasped, I endea- 
vored to call out — — — the fatal shock suddenly fell. 

“Friend! Friend! hallo, what the deuce is the matter with you,”—and 
with ashake I opened my eyes, and never was man more rejoiced than I, 
when the rough shake of a fellow-passenger awoke me from adream; and 
the horrors of decapitation was nothing but the pulling up the coach at the 
Tremont House. 

It appeared that I had fallen asleep, and by the jolting of the stage had 
been thrown into avery uncomfortable position, and with my head sunk 
into my breast, had been breathing like a man in an apoplexy. My outcry 
roused the rest of the passengers from their slumbers. “Driver, driver, 
stop—stop the stage, here’s a man in a fit.’ “ We shall be all murdered,” 
screamed another, in the shrill tones of a woman’s voice.—* Woman, be 
still!” growled a third, “the man’s only dreaming.” “Sure enough,” 
said I, apologizing, for disturbing their slumbers. “I was but dreaming, 
but it was of the DOINGS OF THE DEAD !” 
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THE COMING IN OF SPRING. 
BY CORNELIUS WEBBE. 


The voice of Spring—the voice of Spring, 
I hear it from afar !— 

He comes with sunlight on his wing, 
And ray of morning star : 

His impulse thrills through rill and flood, 
It throbs along the main,— 

"Tis stirring in the waking wood, 
And trembling o’er the plain ! 


The Cuckoo’s call from hill to hill, 
Announces he is nigh ; 

The Nightingale has found the rill 
She loved to warble by ; 

The Thrush to sing is all athirst, 
But will not till he see 

Some sign of Him—then out will burst 
‘The treasured melody ! 


He comes—he comes! Behold, behold, 
That glory in the East— 

Of burning beams, of glowing gold, 
And light by light increased ! 

The heavy clouds have rolled away, 
That darkened sky and earth ; 

And blue and splendid breaks the day, 
With universal mirth ! 


Already, to the skies the Lark 
Mounts fast on dewy wings— 
Already, round the heavens, hark ! 
His happy anthem rings— 
Already, Earth unto her heart 
Inhales the genial heat—. 
Already, see the flowers start, 
To beautify his feet ! 


The Violet is sweetening now, 
The air of hill and dell ; 
38 
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The Snow-drops, that from Winter's brow, 
As he retreated, fell, 

Have turned to flowers, and gem the bowers 
Where late the wild storm whirled ; 

And warmer rays, with lengthening days, 
Give verdure to the world. 


The work is done ;—but there is One 
Who has the task assigned— 

Who guides the serviceable Sun, 
And gathers up the wind ;— 

Who showers down the needful rain, 
He measures in His hand; 

And rears the tender-springing grain, 
That life may fill the land. 


The pleasant Spring, the joyous Spring ! 
His course is onward now ;— 

He comes with sunlight on his wing, 
And beauty on his brow ; 

His impulse thrills through rill and flood, 
And throbs along the main,— 

"Tis stirring in the waking wood, 
And trembling o’er the plain. 


Ce 


We cannot refrain from inserting the following extract from the letter of the gifted 
gentleman who sent us the above. 


*Lonpon, March 1, 1833. 

***%*** “But perhaps this offer of mine may not be sufficient to tempt you? 
Poetry certainly is a drug here, at which the reading public make most ludicrously 
wry faces; but in America, where there is more simplicity of manners, and much 
more freshness of the feelings, it is, perhaps—nay, I have no doubt it is “in better 
adorn.” My rhymes may not be such as will “witch the western world with verse- 
manship,” but I send them to youona venture. If you like them, the probability is, 
that your reading public may be like-minded ; if you do not, why, then I have only 
taken some little trouble to show you that I am willing to oblige you, and that I could 
not oblige you as much as I wished.” 


It would indeed argue but little for the taste or feelings of any people, where verses 
so replete with many of the finest beauties of poetry and thought, as the specimen 
we have given, would not be appreciated. Our readers will have the gratification of 
occasionally perusing other pieces from the same pen.—Eb. 
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AMY DAYTON. 


“The night of oppression shall end, 
The dawn of thy glory shall rise ; 
And the star of thy hope shall ascend 
To its zenith again in the skies !”—Brooxs. 


At that period of our revolutionary struggle when the weak de- 
spaired, and even the most sanguine doubted, of the success of the 
cause in which they were engaged, the village of Mapleton—a beau- 
tiful little place on the —-——, fell into the hands of a party of the 
enemy, under Major Fetherstone, an officer, whose profligacy and 
cruelty were less questionable than his courage. Scarcely had he 
taken possession of his new quarters, when Amy Dayton, the 
daughter of a respectable villager, who, like most of his neighbors, 
had gone to fight the battles of his country, became the “ Cynthia 
of the minute.” Though not strikingly beautiful, there was so 
much natural grace in every movement of her tall and commanding 
figure—something so delightful in the varied expression of her sunny 
countenance, and something so winning in the murmured music of 
her silvery voice, that no one could look upon her without admiring 
—if he felt not something warmer than mere admiration—and Ma- 
jor Fetherstone, who had long roved “ from flower to flower,” among 
the proudest beauties of his native land, became, upon the instant, 
deeply enamoured of this floweret of the wild, that seemed 


—————————_——- “ born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.” 


Had the intentions of the Major been as honorable as they were 
the contrary, or had he been fighting for, instead of against, her 
country, Amy Dayton would never have listened with a willing ear 
to his tale of love, for her young heart’s affections had long been in 
the keeping of another, and with him, the young, the gifted, and the 
brave, whom her imagination had endowed with all the perfections 
of humanity, a far better man than Major Fetherstone must have 
suffered in comparison. 

At an early hour one morning, a few weeks after the Major’s oc- 
cupation of the village, a creature of that officer’s, known by the name 
of Sergeant Jack, bolted into the bar-room of the Indian Queen, and 
demanded admission to the apartment of his superior. 

“ Why,” said the landlord, “as [ han’t heerd nothing of the Major 
this morning, I don’t think he’s up yet. Howsomnever, I'll send Joe 
up for to see. Here Joe, run up to the Major’s room, and see if you 


can’t hear any thing on him. Have you any petikelar business with 
him, Sergan? 
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“Why, what is it to you, whether I bie or not?” said the 
Sergeant. 

“QO, nothing, only —— 

‘Well, for the gratification of your d——d Yankee curiosity, P’lll 

tell you this once. I want to see him concerning some prisoners I 
Without. 

“ Prisoners, Sergan ?” 

“Yes, a couple of your hot-headed rebels,” was the answer. 


“ Officers, or privates ?” 


“ Neither, 1 believe.” 
“What then, pray?” 
“Why an officer and a private, I take it.” 
“You’m nice in your distinctions, Sergan.” 
“ Officer-like, you know—Must regard. distinction.” 
“ Am they old or young ?” 
“Why, the oldest is young enough to be a son, and the youngest 
might easily be a father.” 
“You’m a dry joker, Sergz in, ’ observed the host. 
“Reason good, my old boy! I’ve not had a drop to drink for the 
last hour; so hand me some of your usquebaugh, that being the most 
loyal liquor in this d——d rebellious country, and 


9 





“Chalk it on the barrel hea 
And ’ll pay you up my reckoning when the wars they are o’er.” 


d, along with the old score, 


The landlord did as he was required, and after finishing his pota- 
tion, Sergeant Jack proceeded to the apartment of the Major, who, 
he had informed him, was ready to admit him. 

“ What now, Sergeant ?” demanded the Major, as that worthy en- 
tered. 

“Why, an’t please your honor,” he replied, bending his body, and 
sinking his voice to the most humble tone, “I have brought you a 
couple of prisoners.” 

“Fellows that resisted your attacks on their hen-roost, I suppose,” 
said the Major, with a contemptuous laugh. 

“No, your honor, no; but a couple of men that, though in the 
disguise of Indians, T have good reason to believe are spies ?” 

“Spies! say you? Where did you find them?” 

“Skulking among the cedars about half a mile up the river.” 

“ Did they surrender themselves peaceably to you 2” 

“ O no, your honor ; but though they fought it out bravely ; having 
some of our brave fe low s with me, we soon brought them to terms.” 

“T will see them,” said the Major, rising. ‘Then, followed by the 
Sergeant, he des ended to the front of the inn, W here he found the 
prisoners strongly guarded, and surrounded by a number of the white 
and black tatterdemalions of the village, who slunk away on the 
appearance of the dreaded Major. 
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The prisoners, as stated by Serjeant Jack, were in the disguise of 
Indians, and indeed, the younger, who was tall and rather slender, 
looked the very thing he pretended to be; but no one could, for a 
moment, mistake the elder for a son of the forest, so little were his 
short, rotund figure, and plump, merry-looking face in keeping with 
the character he had attempted to personate. After looking long and 
earnestly in the face of the former, who unshrinkingly returned his 
gaze, Major Fetherstone demanded of him who and what he was. 

“ A soldier of Freedom,” was the reply. 

“ An officer of the rebel army. Am I not right ?” 

“My countryman have honored me with a commission.” 

“Which youhave dishonored by assuming the dress of the lawless 
savage.” 

“Did a man’s honor depend upon his dress,” replied the prisoner, 
with a glance at the well-dressed person of the Major, “then would 
Major Fetherstone rank high among honorable men.” 

“ And who dare say he does not?” demanded the Major, with eyes 
flashing fury. 

“ One that knows him well.” 

“ Indeed !” 

“ Ay, even I—Charles Harleigh.” 

“Hah !” ejaculated the Major, while a thrill of fiendish joy shot 
through his frame, as he thought of the power he now held over 
Amy Dayton, by having the life of his rival in his hands. “ You 
hold strange language, sir ; he continued, “ though you possess such 
a perfect knowledge of me, until this morning I do not think we 
ever met.” 

“Nor did we; but such men as Major Fetherstone are known to 
thousands by whom they were never seen.” 

“Tnsulting !” muttered the Major. Then, turning to the elder 
prisoner, he asked, “ Who, sir, are you?” 

“My name is Jonathan Dayton, for many years a resident of this 
village, and at present a soldier in the service of my country.” 

“In other words—a rebel.” 

“As you please, sir,” said Dayton, coolly; “we shan’t quarrel 
about terms.” 

“ Well, Mr. Dayton, can you assign any reason for appearing in 
this disguise ?” 

“T think I can, and the very best reason in the world,too ; I darn’t 
appear without it. [hada kinda hankering arter home, and, as I 
knew this part of the country to be rather unsettled, I thought I 
mought reach it with greater safety by dressing myself up in disguise, 
which I now look upon as a blamed foolish notion. 'This’ere chap, 
that you seem to have taken sich a fancy to, wanted to come with me, 
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and for my sake, rather than his own, he consented to dress himself 
like a redskin. So there’s the why and the wherefore.” 

“You must be aware,” said Major Fetherstone, with an unwonted 
assumption of dignity, “that the fact of your having been taken near 
our camp, in disguise, would naturally lead me to the conclusion that 
you came as spies, and should I act according to the precedent of 
one of your own generals, | might this instant hang you upon one 
of yonder trees ; but a British officer can only punish where punish- 
ment is merited. You shall, therefore, be tried as soldiers should 
be ; and according as your judges shall determine, soshall it be done 
unto you. Sergeant, to your care I commit the prisoners; and see 
that they want nothing consistent with your duty to grant. Here 
the Major left them, and proceeded immediately to the dwelling of 
Dayton’s wife, in which, fortunately as he conceived, he found Amy 
alone. 

“ Good morrow to you, my fair one,” said the Major, gaily, as he 
approached the blooming daughter of him whom he had just con- 
signed to prison. 

“Good morning, sir,” said Amy, coldly ; as she rose to offer him 
a seat. 

“T hope you do not consider my visit ill-timed, Miss Dayton;” said 
he, in a tone of witching softness, “knowing, as you do, that it has 
been prompted purely by the longings of a lover to hear the voice of 
her in whom his soul delighteth.” 

“You know well, sir,” returned Amy, with a dash of bitterness 
in her tone, “that at what time soever your visits are made, they 
must be received.” 

“ How unkind this is of you, Amy! when you know that it gives 
me more pleasure to look upon that lovely, but ah! unkind counte- 
nance, than, with all my devotion to my royal master, I could feel at 
beholding Washington, and his rebel host, at the foot of the throne, 
suing for pardon.” 

“ And O, that we might never meet till then.” 

“Tn faith, my fair one, that would not be long. Already your 
deeply infatuated countrymen are awareof thedesperate nature of the 
game they are playing, and only wait a fitting opportunity to throw 
it up; and when they shall abandon the cause ——” 

“ Abandon the cause!” exclaimed the maiden, the fire of enthusi- 
asm lighting up her whole countenance; “abandon the cause for 
which a Washington fights—a Warren bled! They may be beat- 
en, crushed, exterminated !—but while life beats in the bosoms of my 
countrymen, that cause they never can—they never will abandon !” 

“ You are an incorrigible rebel, Amy,” said the Major, smiling ; 
“but a truce to the ungentle subject. Now let us talk of love.” 
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“ Howcan he, Major Fetherstone, who breathes nothing but hatred 
to my country, talk of love to me?” 

“ T do not hate your country, my fair Amy; and though circum- 
stances have obliged me to war with your countrymen, there is one 
at least of the fair daughters of your country whom I love as ? 

“'The wolf loves the lamb.” 

“ How well you know your power! But, come—I have no time 
for further trifling—will you, by becoming mine, render happy the 
heart that adores you?” 

“ Major Fetherstone,” said Amy, resuming her former coldness of 
manner, “I have told you over and over—and I now repeat it—that 
on no conditions can I, nor will I, ever become yours.” 

“By heavens!” exclaimed the Major, in a tone and manner more 
consonant to hisnatural character than the gentle ones he had hither- 
to used to her, “you shall !” 


“Shall, Major Fetherstone?” said she, while the spirit of her 
country flashed from her eyes ?” 

“Yes, shall! I have long known for whom I was rejected, and 
fortune has now kindly placed him in my power. One word of 
mine restores him to life and liberty, or sends him to a felon’s death. 
You smile incredulously, Amy ; but it is well known to all the vil- 
lage, that Harleigh—the favored Harleigh—and your father, are now 
my prisoners.” 

“Tf it has pleased heaven,” said Amy, in a voice which she meant 
to be firm, while the bloodless hue of her cheek, and the slight qui- 
vering of her lip betrayed her inward struggle; “to place at your 
disposal the lives of those dearest to me, it is my duty to submit ; but 
beware how thou sheddest innocent blood, for assuredly it will be re- 
quired of thee.” So saying, she retreated to an inner apartment, to 
which the Major made an attempt to follow, but the sudden man- 
ner in which she closed the door in his face, obliged him to desist. 

The prison to which Harleigh and Dayton had been conducted, 
was a substantial farm-house that the soldiers of Fetherstone had 
possessed themselves of, and, to his surprise, Harleigh soon discover- 
ed that the room in which they were incarcerated was the parlor, or 
“best room,” of his paternal home. 

“O!” said Dayton, as he stamped up and down the large and 
cheerless room, in which no fire had been lighted for months, “that 
I should a lived to see the day that I, who love so well to breathe 
the fresh air that was meant for all God’s critters, should be cooped up 
like a setting hen! O, Martha, had I but taken your advice I 
mought a kept out of this hobble! My poor, old gal! must I never 
see you more! or you, my noble, my darling Amy! How little did 


I think, when I began the life of a soldier, that I should end it, by 
dying the death of a dog !” 
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“T have it! [have it!” exclaimed Harleigh, starting from the seat 
he had occupied in seeming despondence since the moment of his 
entrance. 

“You have it ?” said Dayton, stopping short, and staring at his 
companion, “ Why, what the dickens have you got ?” 

“ Hush !” said Harleigh—then sinking his voice to a whisper, he 

added, “ Do you wish to be free ?” 
— Wish to be free ? Would I eat when I’m hungry, or drink when 
I’m dry, think you? Heaven only knows how I wish to be free, 
for, old as Lam, I ha’n’t lived so long as to wish to die yet ; but it’s 
folly to fret !” said the old man, with a deep sigh, as he resumed his 
walk. 

“Listen to me!” said Harleigh, following him. “ 'This house was 
built by my grandfather, soon after the massacre at Schenectady, 
and that its occupants might be enabled to make their escape in case 
of an attack from the Indians, he contrived a secret passage from 
each room to the cellar, and thence to the river. Behold !” he conti- 
nued, opening the door of a large clothes-press, the bottom of which, 
upon his touching a secret spring, flew up, and disclosed to the eyes 
of Dayton, an uninterrupted passage to the cellar. 

“By Golly, that’s fine!” exclaimed the old man, rubbing his 
hands together with delight. “ Now, s’pose we clear ourselves ?” 

“Not yet!” returned Harleigh ; “ it is by many hours too early ; 
for, should our flight be discovered before we have crossed the river, 
nothing could save us from falling again into the hands of the enemy.” 

With the reason of his companion, Dayton was perfectly satisfied ; 
and, as his prospects brightened, the natural gaiety of his heart re- 
turned, and he gave vent to the exuberance of his feelings in the fol- 
lowing song, in which he made up in noise, what it wanted in 
melody. 


“How blest a life the soldier leads, 
From care and trouble free ; 

He’s plagued not with or brats or wife, 
And that’s the life for me. 

With knapsacks light, and full canteen, 
O, who so rich as he! 

Or whoso gay as the soldier lad— 
The soldier of ‘ Liberty,’ 


He does not fear that storms will rise, 
While he in sunshine lives ; 
He loves his friends and to his foes, 
A warm reception gives. 
And when he dies where die the brave, 
Blest even in death is he, 
For hallowed’s the spot where in peace is laid, 
The soldier of Liberty !” 
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Scarce was the song concluded, when Sergeant Jack entered. 

“You are merry, my old boy,” said he. 

“ As well be merry as sad, you know,” was the reply. 

“ Particularly while the gallows is erecting.” 

“'Then we are to be hanged?” 

“'To be sure you are. 
expect ?” 

“QO, nothing, certainly. But when ?” 

“ "T"o-morrow—at twelve.” 

“Tm glad of that!” said the old /man, in a kind of theatrical 
aside. 

“Glad of what?” asked the rane quickly. 

“That we're to be hanged, to be sure. But I should like to see 
you swing first, as I know you would do it more nateral like.” 

“ You're an old fool!” said the Sergeant, gruffly. 

“May be, there’s a pair of us, Sergeant?” said Dayton, with a 
short, dry laugh. 

“ But your fellow- bird, here,” said the Sergeant, “ does not seem 
to like his cage as wel! as you—or, perhaps, he don’t like the amuse- 
ment of hanging as well.” 

“QO, poor fellow, he’s but young yet. By the time he has risked 
his neck as often as you and I, Sergeant, he'll think quite as little of 
it. ” 

“Captain Harleigh,” said Sergeant Jack, respectfully addressing 
the younger prisoner, “I beg to speak a word with you. Mr. Merry- 
man, take yourself to the other end of the room. “I come from Ma- 
jor F etherstone, sir, who, thinking it a pity that a young gentleman 
of such promise should be thus early lost to the world, and, as the 
only means of saving a life already forfeited, wishes you to consider 
well of the noble offer of General Howe, and promises, in case you 
submit to our royal master, God bless him! to exert his interest to 
procure for you an office in his majesty’s service, superior even to 
that you have held in the rebel army.” 

“ My life,” said Harleigh, without rising from the seat to which he 
had returned on the e ntrance of the Sergeant, “is in the hands of 
Him that gave it; my honor he hath entrusted to my own keeping. 
Return to Major 'f ‘etherstone, with such thanks as the kindness of 
his motive, evinced by his honorable proposal, may deserve ; and tell 


him, that valueless as my services may be to my country, I will 
never desert it.” 


“ But, sir ———” 

“You have my answer,” returned Harleigh, waving him from 
him; and the Sergeant, like a dog that had gone upon a wrong 
scent, slunk sneakingly back to his master. 


From the time of the Sergeant’s departure on his mission to Har- 
39 


What else, as rebels and spies, could you 
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leigh until his return, Major Fetherstone continued to pace his 
chamber with quick and unequal steps, while every gesture betrayed 
the workings of a perturbed mind. “ Fool that Lam!” he mentally 
exclaimed, “‘to suffer the conduct of this Yankee maiden to chafe 
my pr ide; yet, in good sooth, such a girl as she might well make a 
fool of a wiser man than I, whose motto has ever been— Vive 
Vamour, et vive la bagatelle ? and possess her I will, and that, too, 
by means of him for whom my offer has been scorned. I know, 
that, much as she loves this Harleigh, she loves her country more ; 
and, by detaching her lover from the cause to which her soul is de- 
voted, I detach her from him. 'That he will accede to my proposal— 
when the gallows is the only alternative—I will not for a moment 
doubt ; and if he does, his power over her affections is gone forever. 
And then ——” He stopped. “At any rate,” he continued, “whether 
or not, her heart is to be caught in the rebound; his she shall never 
be.” 

“Well, Sergeant, what success?” he demanded, as his familiar 
now made his appearance; and, on receiving the required answer, 
his face became livid with passion, as he muttered through his 
clenched teeth, “ then he shall die, by heaven !” 

“Stay a moment, Jack,” said the Major, as the worthy Sergeant 
was quitting the apartment. “ It is doubtless as well known to you, 
as to every body else, the interest that Dayton’s daughter takes in 
this Harleigh ; and though I have but little reason to respect her 
feelings, I would not willingly wound them by hanging her lover at 
her very door. Now I wish you to hit upon some plan for getting 
her out of the village to-night, without exciting the suspicions of the 
villagers against me.” 

“'There’s nothing easier, your honor,” said the Sergeant. “'There’s 
a number of scoundrelly Indians, and other outcasts of nature, now 
hanging about the village, that, for a trifling consideration, would to- 
night prevent the execution of her lover giving her the slightest un- 
easiness to-morrow.” 

“ But, understand me. I wish to spare her life as well as her 
feelings.” 

“ Well, your honor, I will give them to understand that they are to 
bear her off, without injury to her person ; and, my life for it, they'll 
do it without rumpling her bedgown.” 

“ Very well,” said the Major, and the Sergeant departed. 

The mov ements of Time are € prov erbially slow to those that wish 
his pace accelerated, but never to the mariner in sight of home, to 
the fevered wretch upon his bed of suffering, or lover in expecta- 
tion of a meeting with her that first awoke the passion in his heart, 
were they slower than to the impatient Dayton, while waiting for the 
moment, in which he hoped again to breathe the air of freedom. At 
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length the seemingly interminable day came to a close, and, with a 

degree of trepidation he had never felt, when placed in the van of 

battle, the old man prepared to follow Harleigh through the darksome 

passage that was to conduct them beyond the power of the enemy ; 
3 and, when he found himself on the western bank of the river, he 
| turned towards Mapleton, and apostrophizing the distant Fether- 
stone, exultingly exclaimed, “ Ha, ha! my cute one, ha’n’t we play- 
ed you a nice trick! But, bless me, Charles, what can be the mean- 
ing of that? 

"The young man turned, and beheld a dense cloud faintly tinged 
with flame color, hanging over his native village. It became brighter 
and more bright until it floated away to the south, when a fierce 
bright flame rushed up to the very heavens, shedding its lurid light 
upon the surrounding country, and to their horror “they perceived 
that it proceeded from the burning of Dayton’s dwelling. 

“My wife! my child!” burst from the heart of the agonized old 
man. 

“They shall be saved !” said Harleigh, as he flew, rather than 
ran, across the glassy covering of the river. But though he far out- 
stripped his companion, he arrived not at the scene of devastation 
until too late. Mother and daughter had disappeared, and of the 
late comfortable dwelling of the Daytons, nothing but a heap of 
burning ruins remained ; “and in aggravation of the misery of the 
husband, and father, and lov er, they soon found they had _ uselessly 
thrown themselves into the power of those from whom they had so 
lately escaped. 

Dame Dayton had early retired to rest, and was in the enjoyment 
of a quiet slumber, when the terrific yells of many voices, burst 
startingly upon her ear. She sprang from her bed. But when, to 
the horror of finding herself surrounded by savage men, was added 
the sight of the fierce flames careering wildly round her, the eyes of 
the old woman closed in utter insensibility, and apparently lifeless, 
she was borne from the scene of destruction. 

When restored to consciousness, she was lying before a crackling 
fire, within a miserable hovel, upon a mat made of the husks of the 
maize. She rose, and looked cautiously round her, but no human 
4 form was near ; she went to the door, and looked out into the night; 

but nothing, save a dark mass of forest, with the dark blue heavens 

| above, studded with a countless multitude of stars met her gaze. 

3 But feeling the utter impossibility of making her way back to the 

village in her present state of bewilderment, she sat down at the fire 

to wait the return of day; and, as its cold, grey light, shed over the 
surrounding trees, she rose and departed. 

After wandering for hours, until despair had begun to take pos- 

session of her heart, she ascended a woody eminence, at the base of 

which, she saw her own sweet village of Mapleton, but not in its 
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usual state of repose ; for some unwonted circumstance had brought 
the young and the old of the place to the green, in front of the small 
white meeting-house ; and, on arriving amongst them, she found in 
a strangely constructed thing , formed of two upright posts, with a 
beam across the top of them, ‘from which a couple of ropes were 
dangling in the wind, the object of their curiosity. 

The sudden appearance of Dame Dayton amongst them, excited 
little surprise less in the minds of the assembled villagers, than if she 
had actually returned from the world of spirits, to w hich they had con- 
cluded they had been despatched the night before. Hach, as was naut- 
ral, was anxious to hear all that had happened to their old neighbor, 
and her daughter, who had disappeared at the same time with her 
mother. But though she had litte to tell them of herself, she had 
less to tell of Amy, of whom she knew absolutely nothing; and the 
impression was strong on every mind that Amy Dayton had perish- 
ed in the flames. 

‘The hearty indulgence of her grief, for the loss of her child, 
could not repress the spirit of curiosity stirring within her ; and point 
ing to the strange thing before her, asked, “What is that there for?” 
No one answered. “I say, neighbor Parsons,” addressing a vene- 
rable old man, “ what is that there thing for 2” 

“An, dame !” he re plied, with a sorrowful shake of the head, “ you 
will know that soon enough !” 

“Look! look! they’re ‘coming !” shouted a number of tiny voices. 
The dame looked, as every body else did, and beheld, under an escort 
of armed men, her husbaud and Harleigh, chained together like a 
couple of malefactors. Instantly the horrid use for which that thing 
was intended, flashed upon her mind, and, uttering a shrill cry, like 
one in sudden pain, she sunk upon the eround. 

“ QO, that this might have been spared me !” said Dayton, as a hot 
tear rolled down his : aged cheek; and he quickened his pace in the 
hope of reaching the gallows before his wife should recover from her 
swoon. But at that moment, a shout of irrepressible joy broke from 
the crowd of villagers, which was instantly responded to by a body 
of hunting-shirted soldiers that rushed upon the scene. Confusion 
indescribable ensued, which was soon terminated, however, in the 
liberation of Harleigh and Dayton, and the surrender of the enemy, 
with the exception of a few that were killed in the fray, among 
whom were Major Fetherstone and his creature, Sergeant Jack. 

Though the news that Major Fetherstone had imparted to her, 
was to Amy Dayton, a blow as severe as unexpected, yet she went 
about her ordinary avocations with a countenance as little indicative 
of human suffering, as if nothing had occurred to cloud its wonted 
serenity, and neither by word or look, did she betray to her mother 
the peril of her father’s situation. 
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After revolving in her mind a number of plans for the liberation of 
her father and lover, she could settle on but one that seemed to pro- 
mise the possibility of success, and from this she shrunk at first as 
something incompatible with the delicacy of her sex. But when she 
thought of it as the only means of saving the lives of those so dear 
to her, she instantly banished all scruples from her mind, and as 
soon as her mother had retired for the night, she set about putting it 
into execution. For this purpose she left the house, and fearing to 
be observed, took a circuitous path to the river, which she crossed 
without having met with the slightest interruption. But now, with 
all her knowledge of the country, she soon found herself involved in 
the most perplexing difficulties, which seemed every moment in- 
creasing ; until, fatigued and disheartened, she was about to abandon 
the attempt, when a bright light shining round her, showed far to 
the right the valley through which her course lay, and which she has- 
tened to regain ; and as the tops of the neighboring mountains were 
gilded with the beams of the rising sun, Amy Dayton entered the 
American camp. 

An opportunity was immediately afforded her of preferring her 
suit to the General, who listened with affectionate interest to the 
story of the maiden, and unhesitatingly granted her request, by send- 
ing a detachment of soldiers to the relief of the prisoners ; and, not- 
withstanding her harassed condition, she insisted upon returning 
with it, and was among the first to congratulate her father and lover 


on their escape from the ignominious death destined for them by 
Fetherstone. 


PATRICK’S LETTER TO HIS KINSFOLK. 
BY THE AUTHOR OF “‘s AYINGS AND DOINGS AT THE TREMONT HOUSE.” 


New-York, April 3, 1833. 


Praised be all the saints! 'Thady, my dear brother, we have got here at 
last. Oh, of all born places in the big world, America is the land for the 
poor and disolate man to come to. Barring ould Ireland, it’s the paradise 
of the earth. We’d a pleasant passage enough, save now and then, when 
the sea put on airs, and made a big swell of itself. No deaths on board, ex- 
cept two pigs, five sheep, and twenty-two fowls, which were all kilt to find 
a grave in the stomachs of the cabin passengers. Our father bore the pas- 
sage mighty well, considhering his grey hairs; but Lion (poor dog) didn’t 
seem to like his berth at all, at all. He suffered much from say-sickness, 
and barked a good dale at nights ; but twas moon-light, and, you know, he 
never could abide the moon. Well, New-York is (barring Cork) the city 
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of the univarsal world. There’s a street in it, Thady, called Broadway, 
which runs five miles and a half, and then don’t stop; and the beautifullest 
pigs ever you laid your eyes on, running through the streets, without an 
owner ; and as the sargeant tould Barney, (thrue enough,) squealing as if 
they were saying, “Come and catch me.” It’s full of handsome shops, 
and iligant ladies. Oh, Thady, Thady, if ye want to see delicate shapes, 
coal-black eyes, and nate ancles, you must come to New-York. By the 
powers, the bare sight of ’°em has made the ould man quite young again. 
Only think! he said to me yesterday, (twas after dinner,”) “ Pat,” says 
he, “I hear there’s a bushel of fresh widows in this town; and plaze 
goodness, I’ll be afther giving ve a second monte’, wy lad, before long.” 
Ha! ha! Thady, how odd if we shoul. get ca American mother, and we 
twins, too! We have put up at a boarding-house, in the upper part of the 
city, (for *twas there, the captain said, they let lodging chapest,) and find 
ourselves comfortable enough. There are more than twenty fellow- 
boarders, to keep us company, and we go on as rigularly and plisantly 
together, as if we were playing a game of leap-frog. There is one ould 
gintleman who has taken father’s heart intirely ; he’d had mine, too, but 
his daughter, the delicate little thief, stole it before him. Poor little Alice— 
the cratur! ‘Thady, to fill up my sheet, Pll tell you a morsel of a story 
about little Alice. From the first, then, it was quite apparent, both to fa- 
ther and myself, that something was continually breaking the dear inno- 
cent’s heart. There she sat—at dinner, and at tay, and at breakfast, so wo- 
ful and melancholy, that it made one’s eyes ache to look at her. As pale, 
Thady, she was—ay, as pale as a new laid egg ; anda look from her large, 
dark eyes, showed you that Despair had appropriated them to himself, for 
looking-glasses. You know, Thady, where the fair sex is concerned, ’ma 
mighty tinder subject. My heart is sure to take fire at the sight of one of 
the sweet sowls, and so did my father’s before me—if our pocr mother’s 
word, and there’s no earthly reason for doubting it, is to be believed. 

I was mightily concerned for this sweet cratur, and I longed to know the 
cause of her grief. “ May be,” thought I, “she may be wishing for a hys- 
band—why not?” And then—but 1 recollected the vow of fidelity I gave 
to my own dear Norah across the big wathers, and I said to myself, “Chart- 
ty, Pat, charity should always begin at home.” Her father—his name, 
by the way, is Whipple—was sorely afraid that she was about going into 
a consumption, or getting a liver complaint ; and frequent and long were the 
chats he had with father and myself touching poor little Alice’s supposed 
ailments. But it wasn’t consumption, Thady, nor any soreness about the 
liver that affected her. ‘There was no need to feel her pulse to find out that. 
You could see in her eyes that it was her heart which was constantly send- 
ing out signals of distress, and I made up my mind, to find out, if possible, 


the cause. Well, yesterday morning, I happened to enter her private 


sitting-room, to return a book which the ould gintlemen had lent to father, 
when I found the young lady engaged in sitting for her picthur, to as 
smooth acheeked brush handler as you'd like to see on the other side. 
By the holy Saint whose name I bear, I saw how it was in a shake, which 
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is one less than a brace of ’°em ;—the two sowls were loving one another, 
Thady, without knowing it ; or, may be, if they did know it, they reckon- 
ed, no doubt, that ould Whipple—who is as rich as the bank—would 
never give his consent to their joining hands and going into a life-partner- 
ship. ‘“ Well,” says I, to myself, “it’s always my luck to see into things 
farther and deeper than other people ;” and I made up my mind, on the spot, 
to spake to father to spake to the ould gintleman, as delicately as possible, 
on the subject, taking the first opportunity. And—— But Thady, my 
man, the packet don’t sail for four days and more, so [’ll break off here, 
and begin the finish by and by. 

P.S. They’ve a mighty fine breed of pigs in this city, and ’tis as good 
as a play to see the poor dumb bastes strutting about, as free as lords, in the 
streets. See that! 


April 4. 

Well, Thady, I was telling you, before I left off, what I intinded to do 
about little Alice. And here, let me call to your mind that fine ould saying 
of Orator Grattan, that “hell is paved with good intintions.” 'Thrue 
enough, that! for I'd like to have got more than one finger in the fire for 
meddling wid other people’s matthers. You must know, then, that last 
night, after I broke off writing, we, that is, father and myself, went to a 
play-house, called the Park—why they call it the Park I didn’t ask, but it’s 
very like a house. The play was called the Merchant of Venus, and funny 
enough, troth ! It is all about an ould jew butcher who gives a heap of duck 
hats (what queer names, Thady, those mounseers give to their money, and 
every thing else) for a pound of man’s flesh. The cannibal! However, 
*twas against the law, (thank goodness!) as a lady in a large black gown 
told them, and the butcher, as rigilar a built savage as ever I saw, barely 
escaped hanging for making such a bargain. During the play, father and 
I were much plazed at an instance of the purdigious spirit of these fine 
people. All of a sudden the boys in the pit set up a divel of a shout at 
a dandy in the boxes, who turned his back, instead of his face, to the stage. 
“ A trollop—a trollop !” bawled they; which soon brought little mister to 
the rightabout! A mighty nate way, that, Thady, my boy, of teaching the 
craturs manners in good company. But asI was going to tell you, after the 
play, the ould man and I made the best of our way to a grog shop—which 
we had to go under ground to get into—for ’twas a cellar ; and faith, who 
should be there, but ould Whipple himself. And by and by he begins to 
talk about his daughter, and her lap-full of complaints. ‘“ Now then,” 
thought I, “ forto come out wid the little dishcovery I made yestherday fore- 
noon.” “Mr. Whipple,” says I, “it wasn’t my luck to be brought up to 
the docthoring business ; but ’ve a way of seeing into things,” says I, “ and 
between ourselves, I think ve found out her disorther, sir,” says I; “ and, 
if you'll give me lave, P’ll make bould to give you my opinion about it, sir,” 
says I. 

“ Well, sir; your opinion, sir,” says he. 
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“Why then, sir,” says I, “’tis my own rale, original, and individual 
opinion, that your daughter is dape in love, sir ;”’ says I. 

“In what, sir ?” says he. 

“Tn LovE, sir,” says I. 

“In love, sir ?” says he; “ with whom, sir?” says he. 

“Fair and softly, Mr. Whipple,” quo’ your own natural born twin bro- 
ther Pat, Thady dear ; “ fair and softly, sir,” says I, “’tis a delicate subject 
to tread upon; yet I’ll give ye my private idea of the original merits of the 
casé, if ye’ll order another glass of whiskey punch all round, sir,” says I. 
And he ordered it! “Now, sir,” says I, to the ould boy, “ your daughter, 
sir, and it’s a secret Pll niver mintion to mortal man—is in love; and I 
have reason to believe that I know the man.” 

“ Yourself, perhaps ?” said ould Whipple, with a sneer all round his 
mouth, thicker and uglier than a pair of sandy mustachios, “ you mane 
yourself, no doubt, sir ?” repeated he, with a grin of scorn, that set all my 
blood in such a boil that a beef-stake might have been roasted outside me. 

“Tf Time and Wickedness hadn’t dropt some specks of white upon your 
head, out of their painting brushes” says I, “ ould Whipple, I'd be after trate- 
ing your nose to some lessons of moral knockology.” 

“ You would ?” says he. 

“ Yes, would I—I’d give you such a dose of red hot Irish knuckles, that 
there shouldn’t be left out of that ugly looking fuzzball of yours” (he takes 
snuff, Thady, twelve times a minute) a stump sufficiently high fora fly to 
rest his game leg upon—ye blackguard !” 

Upon that, ould Whipple gave me a punch in the left eye, that had like to 
have sent it out of the back door of my head. My father cried “ thieves !” 
and I bellowed “ murther,” for the sight was gone out from me intirely—far 
away—out and out. But I jumped up, and hit and kicked right and left, 
like a nate Irish lad, until one big blow, given by fifty fists, at the laste, sent 
me sprawling, and drove the sinse out of me. It seems, Thady, my twin, 
your darling brother has since seen the inside of a watch-house on this side 
the large ditch; but poor Pat wasn’t conscious of it, for, by my soul, I 
didn’t open my eyes till sivin o’clock this morning ; when I found myself 
in bed at our lodging-place. Since that, it’s all smoothed over; but Pll 
niver spake to ould Whipple again, unless it is to give him a big thump on 
the left eye. What d’ye think, Thady, that little divel in petticoats, Alice, 
won’t look at me since the row, and it ail for her good! 

My father is looking about the best way how to lay cut the twelve hun- 
der. He begs his love and duty to you, and all friends. So no more at 
present, from your loving twin, Patrick O’DwYEr. 
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LITERARY AND CRITICAL NOTICES 
OF NEW WORKS AT HOME AND ABROAD. 


Tue Constitution or Man, CONSIDERED 
IN RELATION TO EXTERNAL OBJECTS ; 


by George Combe. Boston, Allen and 
Ticknor. 


Wuart an age do we live in? All the 
beautiful thoughts, and standard opinions 
of the Ancients, which delighted our youth 
and our progenitor’s whole lives so long 


>? 


are, by the light of modern science, turning 
into sophisms, or melting into fictions be- 
fore our eyes; and in our days we ques- 
tion whether even the dervise of old, who 
pored for several days upon the scull, that 
in answer to the Sultan’s question, he might 
administer that celebrated lesson of salu- 
tary equality: “I have been exerting all 
my sagacity in vain to discover whether 


, 


this scull belonged to an illustrious mo-| 


narch, like your majesty, or to a poor der- 
vise like myself,” would not have been laugh- 
ed at for his ignorance by half the school- 
boys in the country ; and the most back- 
ward apprentice behind an apothecary’s 
counter, would have undertaken to inform 
him whether the deceased owner was a 
genius or a blockhead, a conqueror, or a 
coward. 

Phrenology is certainly one of the pecu- 
liar traits of the age. It was already suf- 
ficiently distinguished by daring scientific 
and mechanical inventions. Spurzheim put 


the crown upon its eminence in subvert-| 


ing all former metaphysical systems, by 
the promulgation of a discovery which re- 
duced the subtle and varying theories of 
mind, to the certainty of geometrical preci- 
sion, and which astonished the world of 
philosophers, by the felicitous novelty of 
commencing its inquiries at the uninviting 
point, where the less ambitious, but more 
plausible physiognomists had _ precisely 
ended. ‘This certainly had its effect. The 
sages of Germany were dazzled for a time 
with the bold features and lofiy pretensions 
of this new “ Lion.” But custom, and 
doubtless some philosophical misgivings, 
soon wore off its attractions; and, in 
* Vater land,” craniology, and its promul- 
gators, were soon voted a bore. But this 
only gave that saying of the highest possi- 
ble authority,—3 7, meoOnt ns ev 7 iv x 
wareios Timhy obx exes Which long truth 
has turned intoa maxim another and forcible 
illustration. Some lucky wind wafied the 
doctrine to Edinburgh, and the indignant 
shadesof Hutcheson, and Reid, and Brown, 
saw their established reputation sinking 
40 


‘away from its foundation; and the whole 
merit of their sublime discoveries in mental 
| philosophy, unblushingly transferred to the 
laurels of a rival and merely organic sci- 
‘ence. Much of this result, and indeed of 
‘continued standing of phrenology, must 
be placed to the zeal and talents of one of 
‘its earliest converts. ‘The author of this 
|work; who from being a very Saul against 
|its innovations, has turned a Paul in its fa- 
ivor, and has ever since continued to propa- 
‘gate its doctrines, with the diligence and 


ithe enthusiasm of an apostle. 

| It was, however, by slow degrees, that it 
,rose to the elevation, which is claimed for it 
in the present volume, of being a complete 
and absolute system of metaphysics. Its 
| progress to this dignity has been curious, 
but characteristic ; and strongly resembles 
the ingenuity and effrontery with which 
‘rogues, in a thousand instances, gradually 
jconvert connivance, at any usurpation, 


i 


jinto a ground of right, until interpreting 
| tacit admission into precedents, they esta- 
|blish a property where no one ever dreamt 
| before they had a claim, 

At first, its votaries and inventors (for it 
is an invention, and we therefore prefer 
this word to discoverers) were content with 
| the excitement which it created—well satis- 
fied that the astonishment and abuse with 
which it was assailed, had shoved it into a 
place among the wonders of the age. 

At this stage it was little else than an 
anatomical demonstration of the brain, in 
elucidation of its organs. ‘They next pro- 
duced an elaborate exposition of its princi- 
ples, in which its separate pretensions and 
|plausibilities were laboriously defined.— 
W hen the public had thus become acquaint- 
ed with its general character and minute 
features, they found their highest triumph 
‘in establishing its perfect adaptation to 





| 


juruth and life, by a thousand ingenious 
illustrations, derived from inspecting the 
iskulls of all the notorious culprits through- 
out Great Britain, which doubtless fur- 
| nished coincidences enough to remove the 
jutter incredulity of its opponents; and to 
obtain for it the general admission that 
many of its striking hypotheses were based 
on truth. In this state it reposed until, in 
the fulness of its fame, its great advo- 
cate and professor, Mr. Combe, comes 
out with the present smart volume, in 
which, under the imposing title of the Con- 
stitution of Man, he has boldly assumed 
for it all the rights of a separate system of 
Mental Philosophy ; and has labored assi- 
duously to reconcile all the phenomena of 
nature to its principles. It now remainsto 
be examined, far more briefly than we 
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ne 


could wish, whether its claims to this ho-| 

nor are such as can be recognized. 
Mr. Combe, like all ot! 

ay..§ OMivVe, UKE ail OLN! 


. ' 
Sy who have a 


theory to support, argues with the dexte-|' 


rity of a casuist, and hopes that his sysien 
of ethics will ‘nl equally relished, both by 
the friends and opponents of phrenology. 
He says, with great ¢ adaa 


* But the practical value of the views now| 
to be unfolde d, doe s not de pe nd on bre “nol ogy. 
This theory of mind itself is valuable, only in 
so far as it is a just exposition of what previ- 
ously existed in human nature. We are physt- 
cal, organic, and moral beings, acting under 
the sanction of general laws, let the merits ol} 
phrenology be what they may.” 


This syllogistic reasoning will not de.— 
Though it will not affect the quality of 
light to say that it arises not from the sun, | 
but from the atmosphere, siti! it mate 
deviates from the fact ; and thor ach w 
America was discovered by Columbus or| 
Vesputio, could not affect the climate, the 
productions, the inhabitants of the country, 
it was a point of vital importance with the| 
respective governments of the claimants. | 
In like manner, though it cannot alter our| 
moral relations, and our intellectual orga-| 
nization, whether mental impulses spring} 
from phre nology or not, it is all in all as a| 
matter of metaphysical truth. Like others, | 
we must bow down in deference to the ela-| 
borate subtlety of the reasoning of the 
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schon l-boy ré collection: are continually ré- 


le 
} ' 


shed with the beautiful morality of 
ithe moral axioms of Bacon and 
and the brillant metaphysical 


scoveries of Eiutcheson, and Reid, and 


yi Lu if ke, 


|Stewart, all hung, with the most graceful 


Waptation, upon the bumps of phreno- 
ogy, remindmg us of the Roman con- 
ul’s banquet in Greece, at which the 
ruests were astonished by a profuse dis- 
Jay of delicacies which the y imagined 
ould not have been procured, until they 
vere told by Flaminius, * Truly, friends, 
ll you see is only pr rk. which the art a 
he cook has fashioned into the resemblance 


4 so many different rarities of flesh, fish, 


and fowl.” 


Mr. Combe, has, however, given the 
ual refutation of his own book, 
ibsurdity of some of his doctrines. 
He is fully entitled to all the merit of the 


y the 


\liscovery of the Phre nology of Malions— 


vhich he has, certal inly, very elaborately 
stablished. In this, however, we think 
ie has gone too far—he has furnished the 


‘eductio ad absurdum with a vengeance. 
We wonder Mr. Combe’s sagacity would 
have led him into this, for, as was remark- 
d by Sheridan, we can easily conceive of 
i man’s knoe king out his brains against a 
wall, but think it scarcely credible he 
would build a, wall expressly for the 
ipurpose. We are sorry our limited space 


’ s : . |jobliges us mere rs c Ss r in- 
phrenologists—their deductions are evi-| s us merely t ketch thi ve 


dent—their illustrations infinite—their ap- 
plications irresistible and conclusive ; the Lr | 
premises alone are untenable and unde-| 


lj 


monstrated by any of those physic il rea-|"! 


sons which alone can give | 


a point of such importan« 
till after we have wandered through the 


authentic ity i 


| 
spacious apartments, and admired the fine | 
proportion of the imposing edifice, that we | 


look to its foundation, and find that it is an 
enchanted palace—a creation of the fancy. 
In this respect we laugh to see such « 
strone resemblance between them and the 
scholiasts of the old pmlosophy, and their 
followers in the middle ages, 
men's in favor of some baseless theory 
are intellectual prodigies, abounding with}; 
masterly reasons and refined distinctions ; |] 
but ee only excite our wonder how 
mi ds that could argue so ably on a given 
subject, should be utterly blind to discover 
the defi 


whose argu- 


stantly me eting, adapted to the new pri 
ciples of p! ren ology, the old discoveries of 


ye and it is net 





’ lmiring world, 
ects of that subject itself. Here, |t 
too, in Mr. Combe’s treatise we are con-|tl 


eresting subject. Phrenology only wants 


some master hand, like Jeffrey, to lay it on 
its back; and, like the tortoise, it may 
wawl and kick, but will never be able to 
rise again, 





\n Essayon Woman. IN THREE PARTS. 
With other Poems. By Nicholas Mit- 
chell.—London, Effingham Wilson. 


Tus poem is not as yet published in 


London, but by the kindness of our corres- 


pondent we have received a proof copy, 
for which we returnour thanks. We con- 
fess it highly raised our hopes—with what 
delight, at this moment, would men hail 
the birth of a piece of genuine poetry— 
pure, beautiful, refined, which, like the 
P aaures of Memory and Hope, would, 
ve moment it was born, gr: acefully soar to 
mmortality, amid the plaudits of an ad- 
The comparatively lone in- 
erval that has elapsed since the produc- 
ion of a great work of genius, causes 


levery eye to watch the horizon of mind 
with anxiety, for the rising of some star of 


| 
the moral p hilosophe re--tnoagn somewhat} intellect, which upon our age will shed that 


disguised in their new dress 


and our}rac diance which the muse of Rogers and 
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Campbell, Moore or Byron, has flung with|such as no poet would have used. There 
such splendid Seca on up m that now|is nota single thought in it which we have 
ps assiIng away ° . he eo sie re O f Co nstanti-! not scen better ¢ xX pre ‘ssed a thousand times. 
nople, * published by this author, some tin ye} Nor a single beauty which has not been 
since, almost justified, as it created this} purloined, and mauled by the transposition. 
hope. It was distinguished by great power| ven the ve ry individu ul lines have got no 
and energy, and indicated talents of a su-|more connection than grains of sand in a 
perior order, which gave high promise for|heap; they are stuck together like skewers 
the future. ‘The ambitious tone too, which jon a tin co rs sions and so, as such words 
he assumes in his preface, evidencing so|as lore, shore ; young, sung; slave, gave; 
strongly the self-confidence of genius ;|string, thing; verse, curse, are joined at the 
and then the i inspiring theme which he had jend, he little care s, how wide may be the 
chosen—with poetry in its very name, and|r dius of the other exts emity. His sill 
to which a thousand ex xquisit te illustrations Ip wade of learning too, reminds us ofa mo | 
start up in every mind, in instant: aneous | ch wuckling in a bernya wd. He must have 
array. All, we confess, made us feel, in}supp yposed ail his readers were as ignorant 
opening it, "that nameless sort of de light|as himsel if, or he never > eal have pinned 
which we may suppose a man would expe- ‘\t o his text such recondite notes as the fol- 
rience, when he gazes first upon a treasure Howi ing : 

which would be afterwards adiaired as 

all. 


Ninus, king of Nineveh, subdued and add- 
led to his own, the empire of Babylon, which 
These hopes were certainly buoyed up by | had been founded by Nimrod, 
the first eight lines. Chaderlaomer, king of the Elamites or 
The bird more sweetly hymned in Eden’s | Persians, famous for his robberies. 

bower ; Juvenal’s Sixth Satire, is the most severe 
Softlier the zephyr kissed the summer flower ; |philippic against women perhaps ever penned. 
The new-born sun diffused a brighter beam; | The rise of chivalry is a momentous event 
With gentler murmur rolled the amb. rstre am; ;}in the history of W oman. 
The angel, crossing heaven on wings of light, | a s = stg 4 ‘ 
Stooped to admire, and paused upon his flight ; Sometimes this ignorance 1S annoying ; 
As Woman rose in beauty on the plain, ,for instance, in p. 75, he informs us that the 
The last and loveliest link of Being’s chain. celebrated Grotius (as if no one ever 
These certainly are majestic and melli-|heard of such a person but himself) was 
fluous. Thouch we staggered at Softlier, | se sntenced to be imprisoned for life; and 
yet we felt inclined to forgive, that, as one|that he was liberated by his wife. - et, 
of the brilliant eccentricities of genius, in|both in his poetry and prose, forgets to tell 
return for the delight which such a com-|the e xquisitely interesting manner in which 
mencement seemed to promise ; but, alas! she effected it. 
there | it stoppe »d—the follow) Ing ones dashed W e have s aid enough of this. As a 
every hope in an instant, and explained to| poem of preten ision it deserves no place. 
us, by the sudden precipitancy of their| The author, in this, has convinced us that 
falling off, how very short a distance it|there are many persons of sufficient ability 
was from the sublime to the ridiculov ‘sini oO pen a grace ‘ful sonnet, or a very sweet 
this case, from the beautiful to the paltry V. jiy rie, who, in a more ambitious effort, sige 
Awake, O Man! behold her guileless charms, jn uly and utte rly fail. Of this, we , have 
Formed for thy joy, and destined for thy arms |! many examples in this very book, Inmere 
Quaff Pleasure’s sparkling cup, ere mingle | arr itive, or song, W here his course is 
there plain, he is ge nerally forcible and pretty. 
The taint of sin, the gall of strife and care. |‘l’o show that we are willing to do him the 


The first quotation is certainly fine, if fall justice that he deserves, we will prove 


not excellent; but than these, nothing, ‘by this ny fe xtracting a of ao pieces. 
any implies ation, could be possibly worse ; irst isan <a from the long poem, 
and give us tosee what amarked difference nd is decidedly the best thing in it. 


there is between the tolerable and the de- THE FISHERMAN. 
testable. Eclipse is first, the rest no-where. A TALE OF THE HEBRIDES 
After this specimen we went through the : : 
remainder with patience, but with. pain. | The skiff was launched, the kind adieu was 
In it there is no poetry, not even connec- given, — 

te és ‘ yooed the balm 
tion asa mere subject. If it formed anessay The white sail woo : y breath of 


heaven ; 
in prose, lighting the candle with it w ould 


So calm her course, the shallop seemed to rest, 
be giving it a brilliancy it did not deserve. | Lulled like a babe, on Ocean’s fondling breast ; 


Its illustrations are meagre and hackneyed,!The sun with glory fired the horizon’s brim, 
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Like Hope, more bright as all around anette joyful Edith stretched her arms to save, 
dim— | Plunged’st thou that bark to dreary gulfs 
The sea-bird’s note, the splash of billows near, below, 
The fisher’s song, were all that met the ear ; | Dooming one soul to darkness and to wo ? 
Peace, like a halcyon, mantled earth and sky, 
And bade in Man each warring passion die. The lightnings glare, the winds more wildly 
. s sweep 
And Edith watched her Consort’s distant/ still the ween swimmer breasts the raging 
dee 
His eye is tow’rd that t lazing beacon cast, 
He hears his consort’s shriek upon the blast ; 
Love, thoughts of death, uphold him like a 
charm, 
aspire his soul, invigorate his arm ; 
But, lo! the breakers buil—his strength is 
o’er— 
A groan—a splash—a struggle—and no more ! 


sail, 

Till lost in clouds, then sought the broomwood 
vale ; 

There, as she decked her cot, with busy care, 

Oft for his safety rose the heart-felt prayer ; 

Yet nought she feared, so calm the twilight |] 
deep, 

But —— a song, then rocked her babe to 
sieep.—— 

Behold! that flash! more bright than falling 
star ; 


And Edith saw, and her pallid hand 
And hark! hoarse thunder murmurs from 1 ae ey ee ee eee 


And beat her breast, and sank upon the 
afar ! 


4 sands— 
She starts, and tow’rd dark Kilda* casts her But, tracing now those wailings of despair, 
oye ; The hamlet sires with torches gather there ; 
Clouds ranked on clouds career along the sky ;| And, whilst they gaze, the surges waft on 
Massy, fire-charged, and sullen as the grave— 


: shore 
Alas, for him who toils upon the wave ! The form of him who loves and breathes no 


more— 

Slow-paced and sad, they bear him up the 
vale 

Where his. white cottage fronts the western 
gale 

Ply every art to animate that frame, 

Where yet may linger life’s suspended flame. 


She secks the shore, and now, ’mid gather- 

ing night, 

The tempest bursts in awfulness and might ; 

The winds like fiends from heaven’s black 
chambers sweep, 

Howl through the caves, and rock the echoing 
deep ; 

Roused element meets element in ire ; 

Cloud darts to cloud the bolt of living fire ; 

The stars have shrunk away in depths of 
gloom ; 

Darkness seems shrouding earth as in a tomb ; 

While the loud blast and hoarse-resounding 
surge r 

Anthem to lowering skies her funeral dirge. 


But who is she, though terror, wo, enthral 
Her sinking heart, more active than they all? 
Chafes that dear form so pale and powerless 

now, 
Breathes on his lips, and warms his icy brow ? 
Oh, Woman! Nature gave thee for thy dower 
Skill, patience, hope, in dark affliction’s hour— 
Hark to that sigh !—he breathes—life’s purple 
streak 


With streammmg hair, and pale uplifted = 
; his white lip, and flutters on his cheek ; 


In wo and terror, trembling Edith stands— 

Oh! for a glimpse of Arnold’s fragile bark ! 

Wide o’er the wave she looks, but all is dark ; 

Now on the cliff she wakes the beacon’s blaze. 

Bends o’er the dizzy height to weep and gaze. 

He comes not yet!—will Heaven neglect to 
save 

The father—spouse--the constant, and the 
brave ? 

The thunders peal, the torrents drench her 
limb— 

She hears not—fee!s not—only thinks of him ? 

And is he lost ? the sun ’round which her love, 

Her hopes, her joys, harmonious planets 


And, like pale flowers long closed by chilling 
skies, 
He opes in mute amaze his languid eyes. 


And Arnold sinks in Edith’s rapturous arms, 
Blesses her care, and calms her wild alarms ; 
She asks no thanks for all her toil and ‘ove, 
But wafis her prayers of gratitude above ; 
The Seaman, worn by lengthened pains and 

woes 
Now on her bosom drops in calm repose ;~ 
And o’er him Edith bends with many a smile, 
And fondly sings to charm his dieams the 


move ? : while.— 
Hark to that shout !—and see! the lightning’s |«« Sleep on, dear love! no baleful visions rise, 
glare a Of foaming floods, and tempest darkened skies; 
Reveals a bark— *t is Arnold! Arnold there!|/Dream how our vale 1s smiling bright with 
With shivered mast the skiff is onward flowers, : ree 4 
hurled, And hear the spring-birds warbling in their 
Struggling like Worth amidst a bitter world ; bowers ; 


Tossed like a feather on the maddening foam, | Dream bf thy ‘ittle field, thy goats, thy corn, 
It rides, it bounds, as true to love and home—| The feast at evening, and the chase at morn ; 
Oh ! why, as near it drew, thou ruthless wave ! | How friends will greet thee, all thy dangers 


’ 
EEE o'er 
St. Kilda, or. Hirt, the most westerly tele of the He-| And Buith’ ” 
belieensse ’ 7 And Edith solace, tend, and love thee more, 
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The next is a lighter piece from the end, | their fame, a signature or specific mark, that 
and is distinguished by much lively beauty.| ‘he nuptial rite would be unpotent to alter. 
t all events, as far as we are concerned, 

THE EVENING STAR. we would not like to be Cara Sposa to the 

(FOR MUSIC.) best of them. ‘Zounds, to be eclipsed by 

Hail! lamp of beauty, burning your rib—to be smothered by a petticoat— 
O’er perished Daylight’s bier! to have it mentioned in some future biogra- 

To thee Love’s brow is turning, phy, that “on the — day of” (ume 
The light he deems most dear. minutely specified, or perhaps the period 
which any other woman would cherish as 
a sacred epoch, utterly forgotten,) “ she 
was married to a Mr. Smothermind”—or 
some such despatching sentence. ‘The 
thought is unsupportable. W ho ever heard 
of Mr. Hemans ? Is he tall or short? Is 
he stout or slender ?—living or dead ? Such 
a being must be a curiosity. Who ever 
thought of asking whether Lady Morgan 
derived her title trom a knight, or a baro- 
net, ora lord? and above all, who would 
not be sorry to see the peerless Letitia 
Emilia Landon—the cynosure of a thou- 
sand minds, the delight of every heart— 
whose magic initials call up such varied, 
such instant emotions, coldly married, and 
changing the deathless wreath that flashes, 
sanctis ignis, round her virgin name, into 
the unpoetic “ Mrs” of some city money- 





























Sparkle, thou gem, the rarest 
Hewn from the mines of space ! 

Of all the diamonds fairest 
Night’s coronet that grace. 


Unclose, thou eye of brightness! 
Whose lids have shut all day ; 

Smile through those locks of lightness, 
The clouds that ’round thee stray. 


How sweet to watch thee beaming, 
Fair Star! in yon abyss; 

Thou seem’st to Fancy’s dreaming, 
A lovelier world than this. 


Thou sooth’st the lonely-hearted, 
And merrory dost restore 

Of friends whom fate has parted, 
And joys for ever o’er. 


It is a pity that the writer of such spe- 
cimens as these would not be contented 


with the legitimate celebrity of a newspa- 
per corner; and it is really vexatious, that 
he should forsake a sphere where he might 
shine, for one where his failure has been so 
ignominious. In the remarks which have 
been made, we have been actuated by no 
other feeling than the duty which we owe 
to the American public, in taking care that 
no casual influence of trade or speculation, 
will palm upon them such a book, as legi- 
timate poetry, without at least a warning 
voice, informing them of its nature. —— 


changer or office underling. Oh, no, the 
the charm would be broken, the talisman 
destroyed ; and even we can’t help think- 
ing that half of Miss Edgeworth’s popula- 
rity is Owing to the unsuspected gallantry 
in every breast which prompts us to be 
doubly pleased, when the gratification is 
administered by one whose “ charmed help- 
lessness,” give her a patent to our good- 
will. But these remarks, however just and 
appropriate, are leading us from our more 
immediate duty of noticing the Three Histo- 








ries. Our opinion of it will be well under- 
stood when we say, that it deserves to be 
more popular than it is likely tobe. The 
history of the Enthusiast, is the best of the 
three. A rich girl, left only to the care of 
a doating grandmother, developes, in spite 
“ Mrs. Fletcher” is, as yet, a new name|of her relatives horror for genius—talents 
in literature ; but its owner has been long|of the most brilliant description; and her 
and popularly known as Miss Jewsbary ;| enthusiasmafter every species of knowledge, 
and, until she has effectually transplanted | and in passion and pursuit is highly 
her maiden glories to her married cogno-| and powerfully sustained. A neighboring 
men, she is obliged, like the painter who| clergyman takes great pains in the cultiva- 
lettered his daub with “ This isa lion,” to| tion of her mind, and to his son Cecil she 
put “late Miss Jewsbury,” under the legi-| becomes unconsciously attached—the effect 
timate name in which her lord and master} of this on her mind affords scope for many 
rejoices. Now, with all due respect to the| touches of beautiful painting. In the ma- 
unquestioned talents of this fair lady, we/|turity of her talents she becomes an author, 
must protest, on the part of the male sex,|and in the first flush of her fame, her grand- 
that this is too bad, and forces us to lay it| mother’s death leaves her a rich heiress ;— 
down as an axiom, that literary ladies, like| she removes to London, and drinks to the 
the Amazons, should never marry; or, that| bottom the intoxicating cup of universal 
at least, they should adopt in the youth of!applause. Years roll on, and in the prey- 


Tue Turee Histrories.—Tue History 
or aN Entuusiast—Tue History or 
a Noncnwatant—TIue History or a 
Reauist; by Mrs. Fletcher. London: 
Westley and Davis. 
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ing of a vigorous mind upon itself, she be-| of Ellen Eskdale, one of the most exquisite 
comes sick of the world, and turns with fond- vems of modern art, which, we are afraid, 
ness to the love of herearly days. She at,cannot, like the text, be transplanted to an 
length sees Cecil, but the unambitious stu- aa rican soil, without losing much of the 
dent is married ; ‘and she endeavors to dis-| b auty which it possesses, as a specimen of 
sipate her uneasiness in travel. ‘The out-| engré ving, == 

line of the sketch is meagre and ineffective, 

but it is filled up with great power, d li- |Vicrorta; by Mrs. Sherwood ; Author of 


cacy, and truth. The other two are more| THE ORPHAN or Normanpy, &c. &e. 
stirring, but less ably sustained. A culti-} London: Hatchard & Son. 


vated mind will derive great pleasure from| = : 

the perusal of the volume, but the incidents | Mrs. Sherwood is one of the most popu- 

are not suiliciently striking, nor the narra- ‘lar writers for childre nN; but we gre atly 

tive of that dramatic interest, which is ne-| question the utility or the necessity of such 

cessary to render such a work generally|® work asthe present. It is a sort of reli- 

popular. — | gious novel—a class of books which we 
| most decisively condemn ; and is, moreover, 

Pictures oF Private Lire. London: / 


Smith, Elder & Co. 


steeped in the dee pest my steries of the ca- 
holic controversy. ‘T he story is founded 
jupon a little child, who, left by the neglect 
This volume is, we believe, written by|0f her fashionable parents, to the care of a 
Sarah Stic -kne Y; and has the rare me rit ofl atholie nurse, IS nearly converted by her 
beingexactly what it professes. Soc autious| to that faith. It is throughout imbued with 
indeed, has the author been of coloring too|the most rancorous bigotry, against every 
highly, that the reserve with which she has | thing pi apistics ul, and possesses little gene- 
wor ked out her picture, forms the greatest ral merit; being precisely most meagre 
drawback to its excellence. She seems to|2nd unsat isfactory at the only place in the 
have no confidence in powers w hich cer-|whole book where a full narrative would 
tainly are of a high order of excellence ;|e necessary or interesting, that where 
and consequently, she generally mars th Victoria meets her father when recovering, 
full effect of her painting, by softening down| We cannot possibly imagine what advan. 
her tints, and subduing her ficures too| tage such a book would be toa child. = 
much. T his is more particularly observa-| 
ble in her first tale, called the Hall and the | LecTURES on Rueroric, AND BELLEs 
Cottage; and which, allowing for this) Lerrres ; chiefly from the Lectures of 
slight defect, is one of the most charming! Dr. Blair. By Abraham Mills, A.M. 
stories we have ever read. It is full of the| | pp- 360. New-York—J. Conner. 
warm interest of life—an interest, not aris-| 
ing from the fictitious circumstances of| THe writer of the present work has, for 
high-wrought style, or complicated plot— |many years, been well known as one of 
but from the beautiful developement. of en-|our most accomplished teachers ; more es- 
gaging character. We are not sure if/pecially in those departments of instruc- 
there are any finer points in fiction, than|tion which relate to morals, intellectual 
the scene in the little Highland inn, bs -| philosophy, and polite literature. On these 
tween Miss Clare and Frederic Langle *y, Subjects, we doubt not, the happy influence 
in this unpretending volume. Mary, too, lof his labors will be "long acknowledged 
is a character throughout of great and | ind felt by those numerous females, whose 
striking beauty, simply from the dignity of | t uste and moral sentiments have been the 
its moral influe nce, and the delicate accu-|spec ial objects of his instructions; and 
racy with which it is supported. |\whose education and fortune gives "the m 
The little story of Ellen Eskdale is one|rank in the highest circles of society. His 
of touching truth, which no one can peruse | knowledge and experience well fitted him for 
without being strongly affected. The au-|the accomplishment of a work like the one 
thor, without obtruding principles of any | before us. 
kind, has made it subservient to a reli-/ Mr. Mills has appeared, with much 
gious feeling. We strongly recommend the |credit to himself, and no small benefit to 
reprint of this volume to some of our pub-|the public, in several previous productions 
lishers. It must be highly popular with|of a similar nature; particularly in his 
all whose hearts and minds are uncorrupt- |corrected edition of Alison on Taste. In 
ed with the morbid desire for exc itement, || he present publication, we consider him to 
so prevalent at present in the literary |have been no less felic itous than in his pre- 
world. It is embellished with an engraving |ceding ones; and that he has presented 
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our higher seminaries with a better text-|and still, if he be worthy of the name, you 
book for lecturers of Rhetoric, and! may find the disjecta membra poeta ; yet 
Belles Lettres, than can elsewhere be rea-| your poet lies mangled, and bleeding, and 
dily found. He lays no claim, as he in-| lifeless at your feet, nor can _ impart to 
forms us in his preface, to originality ; his| him celestial vigor until you have restored 
principal object having been to give his|him to his native form. What should we 
readers, without the omission of any thing| think of a prosaic abridgement of Milton’s 
important, a condensed view of what! Paradise Lost, or Pope’s Rape of the Lock, 
Blair, and other authors, have written|or Dryden’s Ce cilia ? 

more ‘diffusively on the subject, ina neat} The case, we conceive, is widely diffe- 
and perspicuous style. In this, we con-|rent with didactic writers of prose. The 
ceive, one of the most prominent excellen-|main point which these authors have in 
ces of the book consists. Compared with| view, is to instruct by the truth and weight 
the original authors whence it was derived, | of thei ir sentiments, and the clearness of 
it may truly be said to contain multum in| their method ; while, to please by the beau- 
parvo. Yet it is far from being a dry, spi-|ties and graces of their style, is a mere se- 
ritless abridgment. It will be found|condary object. When such writers have 
throughout, to sustain the spirit in which deeply and extensively investigated their 
those eminent writers have originally ex-| subject, their work becomes a great store- 
pressed their thoughts. Dr. Blair is by far| house, to which all subsequent writers of 
the best of modern writers on Rhetoric rand | | the same class resort for materials at their 
Belles Lettres. No latent beauty, or strik-| pleasure. It is often amusing to men of 
ing thought in the countless pre due tions of] extensive reading, and ret entive memories, 
ancient and modern orators, has ese: iped | while perusing the works of recent au- 
his profound research, or been unperceived| thors, to trace out the sources whence their 
by his cultivated taste. And the peculi-| best thoughts were derived ; and thus see 
arities of every style, he has elucidated|how many great men of old it usually 


with a happiness of dietion, and propriety |takes to make one little author of modern 
of remark, which has long placed his great |date. 


work decide ‘diy at the head of every simi- 
lar production. Yet his ideas, from being 


delivered as lectures, are necessarily dif-| commendable properties of the work. To 
fuse; and this certainly diminishes their| 


} its mechanical execution no objection can 
value as a text-book, while it adds greatly| be made by the most fastidious taste. The 
to their bulk. paper, printing, and binding, do much cre- 
The present work, faithful to the end|dit to the publisher, and enable them to 
proposed, entirely removes this property of| present it to the public in the most attrac- 
the original lectures, without, as we con-|tive form. We may notice, also, the un- 
ceive, diminishing ought of their intrinsic |common accuracy of the work throughout 
value. It contains, substantially, the whole|in its orthogr raphy and punctuation. And 
matter, in some ‘what less than half of its| what has afforded us particular pleasure, 
original limits ; a great improvement in alin all the Latin quotations, where we are 
work so import: unt, and likely to command) wont to find so many mistakes in recent 
an extensive circulation. It affords a ma-|editions of books, we have found but a 
terial advantage in the saving of time,—of|single one, and that arising merely from the 
toil in reading; and, what is not to be lexchange of one vowel for another. The 
overlooked in this book-m: iking age, of mo-| yuestions, and the analyses, to be found at 
ney also. ‘Though we consider this as one| the bottom of the pages, constitute another 
among the excellencies of the book, we|of its valuable properties, and are fitted, in 
have no wish to connive at wanton spolia- no small degree, to accelerate the progress 
tions on the labors of authors, either living|of those engaged in the study of this sci- 
or dead; but an evident distinction willlence. The questions, being thrown into 
readily suggest itself, with regard to a|the margin, neither disfigure the text, nor 
work like the present. When an author’s|afford the least objection to cursory read- 
merit consists mainly in the display of his\ers. They are uniformly well-framed and 
fancy, his imagination, and his power of|comprehensive. The. introduction of an 
moving the passions, his style has an influ-|analysis of the subject, at the end of each 
ence upon his thoughts, so essential to their| division, we believe to be an original con- 
effect upon the mind, that the one cannot | ception of Mr. Mills; indeed we hardly know 
be materially altere d, without greatly|any thing more useful, in the perusal of a 
weakening the force of the other. Break|scientifie w riter, than ‘such an analysis.— 
down the heroic measure of the epic poet,’ Among other good properties of the book, 





The length of our remarks leaves us but 
a brief space for enumerating some other 
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we must not omit to notice several origina! 
criticisms and remarks upon eminent au- 
thors who have flourished since the days 
of. Dr. Blair, which afford very creditable 
specimens of the good taste and judgment 


of Mr. Mills, as well as of the elegance of 


his style. Specimens of these may be 
found, pp. 298, 300, and in various other 
parts of the work. Upon the whole, we 
consider Mr. Mills as having conferred a 
distinguished favor upon the public, and 
we hope to see his useful labors as an au- 
thor still continued. We hope also, that 
both he and his publisher will reap, from 
the present publication, an abundant re- 
ward of praise and emolument. 


Lisrary or Romance.—No. II.—W at- 

THaM, a Novext. London: Smith, Elder 

& Co. 

Standing, as we do, like janitors at the 
gate of literature, to see that nothing passes 
Without some merit to recommend il, our 
opinion of the present work will be perfect- 
ly categorical—viz. Waltham is utterly 
worthless. In invention it is second-hand ; 
and even then very inferior. In descrip- 
tion it is tame, as a third-rate school-boy 
exhibition. 
ginal or striking. In stylet is dull, pro- 
saic, and unimaginative. 
little of the plot which may be called the 
author’s own, betrays the weakness of the 
mind which gave it birth, by its stark im- 
probability, its causelessdeviation from na- 
ture. ‘The materials for a novel of this 


kind, are as well known as the ingredients 


of a plum-pudding. Could it be manufac- 
tured without a noble youth in obscurity ? 
a beautiful young lady in disguise ?—con- 
trasted by a polished villain, and relieved 
by a talkative servant and an oracular old 
gentleman? We almost expected the three 
drops of blood, or the warning voice ; but 
this happens to be of a different kind. I 
aims at the plausible—accordingly, all the 
evil designs against the hero or heroine, are 
felicitously discovefed in time—the inuen- 
dos explained, and the mysteries unravelled 
—afier the approved method, just as they 
are wanted—winding up with the estab- 


lished denouement of marriage, prosperity, | 


&ec. in conformity with the established 
practice, in such cases made and provided, 
from the time of “Cleopatra” and the 
“Fated Lovers” to the present. If the Li- 
brary of Romance, which projected asweep- 
ing reform in literature, is to be made the 
vehicle for satisfying the public appetite 
with such productions as the present, we 
must protest against its further counte- 


In character it is neither ori-| 


Even the very | 


nance, at least in this country. The first 
volume was an excellent one ; and though 
it was wrung from the miseries of suffering 
genius, it bore the stamp of genius still ; 
and was popular accordingly. Upon the 
strength of the celebrity of poor Banim’s 
tale, we have already had two foisted upon 
us, neither of them good for any thing; 
and it has every prospect, if it continues 
to usher into nouce such specimens as the 
present, of materially deteriorating the cur- 
rent literature of the day, and decidedly in- 
juring, instead of improving, the public 
taste. This facility of production, unless 
from the resources of an inexhaustible 
jmind, must, of necessity, engender rank 
lovergrowth or sickly semblances of life, 
forced into premature existence. An au- 
‘thor’s head is nota hot-house. Mind is 
|not, as yet, within the dominion of the me- 
Ichanic arts, though four thousand news- 
papers may be printed in an hour, and 
twenty thousand stockings woven ina day. 
As yet, however, novels cannot be generat- 
ed by steam, nor poems by machinery ; 
ind we might, using the forcible simile 
of Burke, as well expect that an engi- 
‘neer could contrive to shorten the period 
of an elephant’s gestation into that of a 
rabbit’s, as that works requiring talent and 
jability, and application, can be calculated 
to a paragraph, or produced by the 
month. The experiment may be tried, 
but such as Waltham will be the result.—— 


eer 


FINE ARTS. 


Small as is our space, we cannot allow this 
number to go to press without noticing the Ame- 
rican Portrait Gallery in the terms of high 
praise which itdeserves. Our public will now 
have their taste for the Fine Arts brought to the 
test. Here is a work got up in this city by na- 
tive artists, where the engravings, in fineness 
of finish, and beauty of execution, fully equal 
those productions of a similar class in England, 
which have been so generally admired. For- 
rest’s engraving of McDonough does him infi- 
nite credit; the elegant ease of the attitude, 
and the heroic magnanimity of the countenance, 
are admirably expressed. Carroll, of Carroll- 
ton, by Durand, is very carefully finished, but 
\is somewhat hard in its general effect. And 
‘Samuel Latham Mitchel!, by Dick, is an en- 
raving of which any artist might be proud,— 
| We anticipate a wide fame for this gentleman, 
lif he only continues to produce such specimens 
of his powers as the present. 

The descriptive memoirs are very ably writ- 
ten, and the whole is decidedly creditable to 
the state of Art inthe country. We trust a 
liberal encouragement will remunerate the spi- 
rited publishers for the great expense with 
which this work has been evidently prepared. 


—_—- 
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CORRESPONDENCE OF THE DUNLAP BENEFIT. 

We feel great pleasure, though at the inconvenience of adding an extra half sheet 
to our number, in assenting to the wish of some of the public spirited gentlemen who 
originated the festival to William Dunlap, Esq. in publishing the following interesting 
correspondence relative to that event. To Dr. Hosack and the other friends of Mr- 
Dunlap, it must ever be a source of gratification and pride, that their honorable feelings 
were responded to so liberally by the public, and that they were thus the means of af- 
fording to an amiable and deserving individual the means of adding comfort to the 
retirement, to which the lot of all had consigned him. Of the conduct of the distin- 
guished strangers who have so long delighted the American community, it is unnecces- 
sary tospeak. The letters frem Mr. Kemble in this collection, form the noblest illus. 
tration of the feelings, with which he and his accomplished daughter regard the con- 
tinued admiration of our fellow citizens of all ranks—and the whole series will be val- 


ueble, as shewing to other nations, that in this country at least, merit will be cer. 
tainly appreciated and rewarded. 


At a large and highly respectable meeting of the friends of Literature and the 
Drama, held pursuant to public notice, on the 14th inst. the Hon. William T. 
McCown was called to the chair, and Mr. George P. Morris, appointed secretary. 
The mecting being organized, Dr. Hosack remarked, “That we were cc lied upon at this 
time to offer a tribute of respect and gratitude, to one of our fellow citizens to whom we 
are all deeply indebted—not, only as among the most prominent in the promotion of 
=" but an eminent contributor to general literature, anda cultivator of the Fine 

rts. 

While we do justice to the merits of those whose writings have done signal honor to 
our country,* Dr. H. remarked, let us not incur the charge of neglecting the services 
of some others of our native citizens, who have also added to the general stock of 
American Literature; among these, Wiiliam Dunlap holds a conspicuous place; as 
such, he hoped his late and former services will not only be duly appreciated by those 
whom he had the honor to address, but that they may receive through the exertions of 
those present, a liberal reward from the citizens ot New York.” 


After which, it was unanimously Resolved, That as a testimony of respect for the 
character of Wiuttam Dunuap, Esq. and of our esteem for the evidence with which 
his dramatic works have furnished of the moral influence of the stage, a complimen- 
tary benefit be offered him at such one of our Theatres as a sub-committee of manage- 
ment may select for that purposs. And that we will individually use our best endeav- 
ors to produce a result which will be serviceable to him, satisfactory to ourselves, and 
in accordance with the literary and dramatic taste of this community.” 


A num:rous committee was then appointed for the purpose of carrying the foregoing 
resolution into effect, and for completing all the necessary arrangements. 

The meeting was then addressed by F. B. Cutting, Esq. and several other gentlemen. 
Various other business was transacted, and the meeting adjourned to meet again on 
Monday Evening, the 18th inst. at 5 o’olock, at the Shakspeare Hotel, to hear the re- 
port of the sub-committee, &c. 


* Alluding to those of Washington Irving, Gulian C. Verplanck, Paulding, Bryent, 
Howard Payne, and others. 
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New-York, January 21st, 1833. 
Dear Sir, 

At a numerous meeting of a committee of our fellow-citizens, appointed 
to make arrangements for a benefit proposed to be given to Mr. William Dunlap, ex- 
pressive of their respect and gratitude for his long and important services rendered to 
the Drama and to Literature, it has been given in charge to the undersigned as a sub- 
committee to solicit from you a suitable poetical address or prologue to be delivered on 
the evening of the benefit. In this request permit us to say, it was the unanimous and 
ardent wish of all present that the aid of your talents should be requested for the prepa- 
ration of such address and to add, that we shall be particularly gratified to know and to 
announce to the committee that you will kindly acquiesce with their wishes on this oc- 
casion. We are, dear sir, with sentiments of great respect and esteem, 


Yours, 
D. HOSACK, . 
To F. G. Halleck, Esq. PHILIP HONE, bom behalf of the committee. 


New York, 28th Januaru, 1833. 
Gentlemen, 

In reply to the letter with which you have honored me, dated the 21st 
inst. but not received until this morning, I must beg you to pardon my inability to un- 
dertake the task so flattering assigned me. I do so with the less regret, because I leave 
it to others whose names as well as merits, will more essentially serve the good cause 
you are embarked in, and because there are modes in which [ can better aid it. In 
common with thousands, I am in the opportunity afforded us of expressing our admira- 
tion.of Mr. Dunlap, « gentleman whose highly estimable personal character, adds lustre 
to his talents as an author and an artist, and in proof, (if proof were wanting,) that an 
attachment for the Drama, either in the green room or the closet, before or behind the 
curtain, is not incompatible with the purest mental culture, and the most exemplary 
moral worth. Please tender to the gentlemen of your committee, and accept for your- 
selves individually, my grateful acknowledgements of the honor done me, and believe 
me dear sirs, 

Very respectfully, your friend and servant, 


Bs F. G. HALLECK. 
To David Hosack and Philip Hone, Esq’s, on behalf of the committee. 


Dear Sir, 

Ata numerous meeting of the citizens of New York, it has been resolved 
to give a benefit to Mr. William Dunlap, whose talents and public services have done 
signal honor to the dramatic and general literature of our city and country. The un- 
dersigned, a sub-committee appointed to make the necessary arrangements for the bene- 
fit referred to, consider it expedient to obtain an appropriate prologue or poetical ad- 
dress, for this purpose we beg leave to solicit the aid of your talents in preparing the 
same, to be delivered on the evening of his benefit. Your compliance with our request 
will essentially contribute to the interests of Mr. Dunlap and be peculiarly gratifying 
to the public, and to your friends * en 

». HOSACK, 

To Wm. C. Byrant, Esq. | PHILIP HONE, bon behalf of the Committes. 
New York, Feb. 1, 1833. 
Gentlemen, 

I duly appreciate the compliment contained in your request, that I 
should prepare a poetical address to be spoken at Mr. Dunlap’s benefit; and I would 
do much to serve a man of so much merit, and for whom | entertain so high a regard. 

I find, however, that my engagements will not give me the opportunity of composing 
any thing with which I should be satisfied, or which would do credit to the occasion. 
I must, therefore, beg that you will select for the purpose, some person of more leisure, 
and of a happier talent for occasional compositions. 

I am, gentlemen, with sentiments of high respect, your obedient servant, 


W. C. BRYANT. 
To Messrs. David Hosack and Philip Hone, on behalf of the committee. 


After the above reply, Mr. Geo, P. Morris consented to write the address. 
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New York, Janwasy 2st, 1833. 

Dear Sir, 

Atanumerous meeting of a committee of the citizens of New York, it 
has been resolved to give a benefit to Mr. Wm. Dunlap, as an expression of their res- 
ase and gratitude for the the important services he has rendered to the drama and to 

iterature. 

The same committee have given it in charge to the undersigned to solicit the aid of 
your talents and those of Miss Kemble on that night, by the performance of some cha- 
racters which you may select as most suitable to the occasion and agreeable to your- 
selves. 

We are aware that in this application to you, although unan imously suggested at the 
meeting referred to, we cannot solicit your services, without tendering to you such re- 
muneration as you may consider proper, and as far as it may be in the power of the 
committee to render. e shall be particularly gratified to know and to announce to 
the committee that you will kindly acquiesce in their wishes on the occasion referred to. 
Your reply at as early a date as may suit your convenience and the circumstances 
which will govern your Te ye — oblige your friends. 

JAVID HOSACK . 
To Charles Kemble, Esq. | PHILIP HONE, | ¢ 2% 2¢half of the committee. 

P. S. Itis proposed to give the benefit between the 24th and 28th of February. 


Philadelphia, February 2nd, 1833. 
Gentlemen, 

Your favor of January the 21st, having followed me from Washington 
is now before me; and [ regret to inform you that from certain negociations now pen- 
ding, I am no means sure that it will be in my power to comply with the request of 
Mr. Dunlap’s committee at the period at present proposed. On Wednesday next, it is 
my intention to be in New York, and in a day or two after my arrival, I expect to be 
able to make you a communication upon the subject; in the mean time, I beg you to be- 
lieve that both I and my daughter, shall esteem it a great pleasure to contribute by any 
means in our power to the object which you have in view. 

I am, with great respect, gentlemen, your obliged and obedient servant, 
C. KEMBLE. 
To David Hosack and Philip Hone, Esq’s. on behalf of the committee. 


Dramatic Festival at the Park Theatre, in honor of William Dunlap, Esq. 


At a meeting of the General Committee held at the Shakspeare Hotel, on Friday eve- 
ning, the 18th Jan. pursuant to public notice, Dr. David Hosack was called to the chair, 
and Charles King, Esq. appointed Secretary. 

The following preamble was offered, and unanimously adopted : 

This meeting having been called for the purpose of resolving upon the most proper 
and expedient mode of publicly expressing their estimation of the claims of the oldest 
living Dramatist of our country, and of giving a tangible evidence of the high conside- 
ration in which are held pioneers of American Literature, have deemed it advisable to 
present their views for the confirmation of their fellow citizens. 

It is nearly “ sixty years ago” since Mr. Dunlap removed to this city from his birth- 
place in a neighboring state; some of us remember his early dramatic productions: to 
others of us, they are dear from having heard our fathers say, “ what was their gratifi- 
cation in witnessing the representation of the first efforts of the youthful dramatist, and 
most of us can turn to his last work and find “ owr very souls restored again,” when 
perusing this record of the performance on the first night that found us “ sitting -at 
a play.” 

The whole life of Mr. Dunlap has been undeviatingly devoted to literature and the 
fine arts: to the cultivation of that which is the glory and safeguard of a nation—know- 
ledge. From his last literary labor, the “ History of the American Theatre,” with the 
very existence of which he is identified, we learn that the stage may “hail him fa- 
ther,” not only “ of an only child,” but of more than FIFTY PRODUCTIONS, in- 
cluding every offspring of the dramatic family—Tragedy, Comedy, Melo-Drama, 
Opera, Farce, and Interlude, besides Prologues, Epilogues, and Addresses, to an extent 
of which the courtesy of a gentleman, and the pen of a ready writer, never fail to con 
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tribute. In ad lition to this long list of dramatic productions, Mr. Dunlap may proba 
bly point to other literary works of general interest and instruction, which for the pos- 
session of these qualities, are unsurpassed by any similar books in any country. ‘he 
principal of these are the memoirs of George Frederick Cooke, the biography of Charles 
Biockden Brown, with whose personal friendship his early days were enriched, and 
the-recently completed History of the American Theatre. Itis also worthy of remark, 
that in addition to the services which Mr. Dunlap has rendered this country-in the field 
of Letters, he has likewise served her cause in the “tented field” when called upon by 
the invasion of her enemies. Asan Artist, Mr. Dunlap has produced numerous histo- 
rical Pictwres, which have been from time to time exhibited, and have placed his 
name (that fact alone a triumph of genius!) high on the list of American Painters, ad- 
ded to which he has long been known as a benefactor of the Fine Arts, by his labor in 
teaching and giving gratuitous lectures to the students of the Academy. 

As lessee and director of the Park Theatre, of which he was the first Manager, and 
in which he labored for nearly fifteen years, with no thought of private interest uncon- 
nected with public improvement, his efforts resulted in the total loss of all his patrimo- 
nial property, and rendered those exertions in the cause of science, which were for- 
merly the offspring of his good will towards men, a necessary employment ot his time. 

e repeat, his whole life has been devoted to the pursuit of knowledge, which is the 
glory and safeguard of a nation. 

In persuance of these considerations, 

Resolved, That as a testimony of our respect for the talents, character, and literary 
labors of WILLIAM DUNLAP, Esq. and of our esteem for the evidence which his 
dramatic works have furnished of the moral inflwence of the stage, a complimentary 
benefit be offered him in this city; and that we will individually use our best endeav- 
ors to produce a result that shall be serviceable to him, and in accordance with the lite- 
rary and dramatic taste of this city. 

The following gentlemen compose the committee for the purpose of carrying the ob- 
jects of the meeting into effect 


z*> Here follows a list of 110 of the principles citizens of New York. 


The following accownt of the Performance is copied from the N. Y. American. 


Tue Duntap Benerit exceeded our hopes. Notwithstanding the severity of a 
snow storm, the pit and boxes were early filled with ladies and gentlemen, and though 
the weather doubtiess prevented some from attending, the array altogether was brilliant 
and numerous. Of the performances we have only to speak in praise, for all ma ie ef- 
forts to excel, and if all did not succeed in like degree, the good will, in a good cause, 
was universal. After the tragedy, an occasional address, was admirably delivered b 
Mrs. Sharpe. Music then followed. Mr. Jones sung well. Mr. Trust played with 
great execution on the harp a brilliant, and what on such an occasion, is equally ess2n- 
tial, a brief, Fantasie. Mr. Hanna onthe flute, and Mr. St. Luke on the violin, were 
both admirable, really so, but immeasurably too long. They did not seem to remem- 
ber that much had gone before, and much was yet to follow. In the after piece, An- 
derson made a capital Irishman, Placide and Mrs. Wheatley, as usual, good in all 
they undertake; and Barry seeming quite at home as a soldier. 

The performances did credit to the occasion and to the feelings as well as talents of 
the aciors. The Kembles, upon whom as strangers no call could justly be made to con- 
tribute their unpaid efforts on the occasion, were engaged at the price of $400. 

The following correspondence will show how generously these eminent foreign per- 
formers have conducted themselves in regard to a deserving American. We assure 
them, that their course in the whole matter is fully appreciated by the Committee, as it 
must be by the community. 


American Hotel, 23th Feb. 1833. 
Gentlemen, 


As I shall leave New York very early to-morrow, and may not have an 
opportunity of seeing any of the Committee previously, allow me, in my own ar.d my 
daughter's name, to request that you will receive from Mr. Simpson the sum stipulated 
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by him as the remuneration for our services this evening; and apply it to the use of 
Mr. Dunlap; in whose behalf you have shewn so much zeal; and who, from all I 
have heard of him, is so highly deserving of the interest which you all take in hin— 
that the results of the evening may fully answer your expectations and largely contri- 
bute to his comforts, is the sincere wish of— 
Gentlemen, your obliged .and obedient servant, 
C. KEMBLE, 
To David Hosack ,and Philip Hone, Esq’s. of the Dunlap Committee. 


New York, Feb. 28th. 1833. 
Dear Sir, 


In the name of the Committee of the citizens of New York friendly to 
Literature and the Drama, I have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of your very 
kind communication, in which you decline to receive the remuneration tendered for the 
services of yourelf and Miss Kemble, at the benefft set apart for Mr. Dunlap. , 
The committee beg leave unanlmously w express to you and your daughter their 
high sense of your kindness and liberality in the contribution of your united talents on 
this occasion. In this acknowledgement, not only the immediate triends of Mr. Dun- 
lap, but his fellow citizens friendly to dramatic literature, cordially unite, adding their 
best wishes for the happiness and prosperity of yourself and daughter, 


I am, dear Sir, yours respectfully, 
DAVID HOSACK, 
To Charles Kemble, Esq. Chairman of the Committee. 


AN ADDRESS, 


Spoken by Mrs. Sharpe, at the Park Theatre, on the Evening of the 
DRAMATIC FESTIVAL, IN HONOR OF WILLIAM DUNLAP, ESQ. 





What gay assemblage greets my wondering sight! 
‘What scene of splendor—conjured here to night! 
What voices murmur, and what glances gleam! 
Sure ’tis some flattering, unsubstantial dream. 
The house is crowded—everybody’s here 
For beauty famous, or to science dear ; 
Doctors and lawyers, judges, belles and beax, 
Poets and painters—and heaven only knows 
Whom else beside—and, see, gay ladies sit, 
Lighting with smiles that fearful place, the pit— 

A fairy cnange—ah, pray continue it.) 

ray heads are here too, listening to my rhymes, 
Full of the spirit of departed times; 
Grave men and studious, strangers to my sight, 
All gather round me on this brilliant night. 
And welcome are ye all. Not now ye come 
To speak some trembling poet’s awful doom; 
With frowning eyes a “ want of mind” to trace 
In some new actor’s inexperienced face, 
Or e’en us old ones (oh, for shame!) to rate 
“With study good—in time—but—never great :” 
Not like yon travel’d native, just to say 
“Folks in this country cannot act a play, 
They can’t pon honor!” How the creature starts! 
His wit and whiskers came from foreign parts! 
Nay, madam, spare your blushes—you I mean— 
There—close beside Ga~<h, you're full sixteex— 
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You need not shake your flowing locks at me— 
The man, your sweetheart—then I’me dumb, you see ; 
Pil let him off—you'll punish him in time, 
~ I’ve no skill in prophecy or rhyme: 

Nor like that knot of surly critics yonder, 
Who wield the press, that modern bolt of thunder, 
To “cut us up,” when from this house they lollop, 
With no more mercy than fair Mrs. Trollope! 
A nobler motive fills your bosoms now, 
To wreathe the laurel round the silver'd brow 
Of one who merits it—if any can, 
The artist, author, and the honest man. 
With equal charms his pen and pencil drew 
Rich scenes, to nature and to virtue true. 
Full oft upon these boards hath youth appear’d, 
And oft these smiles his faltering footsteps cheer’d; 
But not alone on budding genius “smile, 
Leaving the ripen’d sheaf unown’d the while; 
To boyish hope not every bounty give, 
And only youth and beauty bid to live. 
Will you forget the services long past, 
‘Turn the old war-horse out to die at last? 
When, his proud strength and noble fleetness o’er, 
His faithful bosom dares the charge no more? 
Ah, no—the sun that loves his beams to shed 
Round every opening flowret’s tender head, 
With smiles as kind his genial radiance throws 
To cheer the sadness of the fading rose: 
Thus he, whose merit claims this d: izzling crow’d, 
Points to the past, and has his claims allowed, 
Looks brightly forth, his faifihful journey done, 
And rests in triumph—like the setting sun. 


DUNLAP BENEFIT. 


At a numerous meeting of the friendsof literature and the drama, of the city of New 
York, held pursuant to public notice, at the Shakspeare Hotel, on Wednesday after- 
noon, the sixth instant, the Hon. Richard Riker was called to the chair, and Dr. John 
W. Francis appointe d secretary. The meeting being organized, the chairman stated 
its objects, which were to complete all unfinished business growing out of the late Dra- 
matic Festival, given in honor of William Dunlap, Esq. 

The treasurer being called upon for his report, submitted the following, which was 
approved: 

Treasurer in accownt with the Dunlap Committee. Dr. 
Tocash paid the Park Theatre for hire of the house, and expense of fitting 
up the pit for the evening,: --- $561 04 
Expeuse incurred by the committee for printing, 65 87 
Mercantile Advertiser, half price for adv ertising, 19 12 
Sundry small charges, incurred by committee 30 93 
Balance paid Mr. Dunlap, 2517 54 


$3194 50 


By cash received for tickets, &c. esseeceeeees $3144 50 


Cash received from Edmund Simpson, manne of the theatre, as a contribu- 
tion to the fund, 656445. 640.054 55S06Ob 06RHE REE CREOESE SERED S SOS 50 00 


$3194 be 
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Charles King, Esq. then read the following correspondence: 


New York, March 5, 1838. 
Dear Sir, 


It has become my pleasing duty, as chairman of the committee appointed 
by the citizens of New York, who were convened to express their deep sense of the 
services rendered by you to the promotion of the Fine Arts, and to the dramatic litera- 
ture of our country, to inform you, that a benefit has been appropriated, in which many 
of your fellow citizens have had an opportunity of expressing their estimate of those 
services, and of bearing their testimony to your character as a private citizen: for the 
proceeds I refer you to to the Hon. William. T. McCoun, the treasurer. Allow me, 
in the name of the committee, to congratulate you upon the success that has attended 
their efforts, and to add their fervent wishes, that the evening of your life, may be as 
happy, as the former part of it has been usefilly and honorably employed, in the ad- 
vancement of the cause of virtue and of literature. 


Accept, dear sir, the expression of my personal regard and respect, 


To William Dualap, Esq. DAVID HOSACK, Chairman. 


To which Mr. Dunlap replied: 


New York, March 5, 1833. 
Dear Sir, 


It is with great pleasure I acknowledge the receipt of your letter of this 
morning, from the hands of my meritorious young friend, William Sidney MeCoun. 
Of the many gratifying testimonials connected with the event you allude to which I 
have received, evincing the good opinion of my fellow citizens, none will be valued 
more highly by me than the approbation of my conduct through life, manifested by the 
large and highly respectable committee appointed by the citizens of New York, who 
were convened to express their appreciation of the services I had rendered to the fine 
arts and dramatic literature of our country. 

I must beg you, sir, to find language wherewith to communicate my heartfelt thanks 
for the honor the committee have done me. I cannot find words to express my sense of 
the feeling shown towards me. For yourself, dear sir, accept my thanks and best 
wishes for your future welfare. 


Dr. David Hosack, Chairman. WILLIAM DUNLAP. 
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EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We thank “ Fiat Justitia,” for the three newspapers containing articles 
copied from the Knickerbacker, without acknowledgement. We have only 
to say in answer, that editors throughout the country are entirely welcome 
to any thing in our pages which may suit them. With the exception ot 
the Journals in question, where it very probably was an oversight, we 
have little to complain of at the press, generally, for not doing extracts 
from the Knickerbacker the usual courtesy of credit. 

If some other good resolution does not come in the way, we intend to 
rise every morning at 6 o’clock, for the next three weeks, that we may get 
through before June, the ponderous Essay from the West, “On the Expedi- 
ency of removing the Capital of the United States, and encouraging a gene- 
ral Emigration from the European Kingdoms to the Oregon Territory ;” 
what a pity this ingenious gentleman did not live in the time of Berkeley. 

We will be very happy to hear again from the author of the able “ Re- 
marks on Mr. Tytlers Historical View of the Progress of Discovery ;” and 
likewise from the accomplished “ E. F. E.” whose letter gave us unequi- 
vocal delight. 

We suppose we must notice the “ Poems by a Collegian,” in our next 
number. To make us pay postage, however, to the tune of more than 
treble its value, is an Irish method of making a present we do not like. 
But as every “ Genius” is either poor, or absent in mind, we forgive him. 

We wish “ C. D.” or “ C. L.” for the writing is so very curious, we cannot 
exactly tell which, would try his powers once more. The pieces he sent 
contain some good thoughts, but were not written in his happiest mood. 

The communication of “A.” “ L.” “Eliza,” “ Atwater,” and “ Vixen,” 
are held over. That on Irish affairs, though well written, does not suit 
us. The;French verses to the author of Stock-am-eisen, are an honor which 
our correspondent will doubtless appreciate. The writer, however, is 
wrong in supposing the character of Napoleon is lessened in the tale. We 
have forwarded them to the author. 

We will be obliged to the author of the “ Philosophy of Human Great- 
ness,” if he will give us a call. 

We hoped to have found room in our present number to have inserted 
the interesting paper respecting the American Lyceum, but were unable ; 
and likewise an article on the annual exhibition of the Peithologian So- 
ciety, from which we derived high gratification. The opening and closing 
addresses were the best. Tosay that the former was admirable, would be 
but a cold and unworthy expression, to characterize its various excellen- 
cies. The general effect of the meeting would have been better without 
the harping of the music, and the unacademic “ exhibition” which one 
of the reciters made of himself. The ladies of New-York do themselves 
honor by a tending such assemblies. 7 

The letter of our esteemed correspondent in Philadelphia, containing 
“ Recollections of a Bachelor,” chapters II. and III, came to hand too 
late for the present Number. 





